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Welcome to 


RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


‘The Russian Revolution was the bloodiest transfer of power the world has yet 
seen, and ushered in decades of secrecy, suppression and state-sponsored 
persecution across one sixth of the Earth’s landmass. But what was the 
touchpaper that lit the fuse? What caused agrarian, unchanging Russia to 
throw off the shackles of centuries of absolute rule and embrace a radical, 
untested political ideology? How did the Marxist ideals the revolutionaries 
espoused change when they were put into practice, and what effect did this 
have on Russian society, from the entrenched and hidebound aristocracy at 
the top of the food chain to the millions of peasants whose labour paid for 
their elaborate lifestyles? Discover the answers to these questions and more 
as you explore the causes, events, key figures and outcome of the Russian 
Revolution and learn how it changed, not only its homeland, but the shape of 
politics and international relations around the world forever. Learn how and 
why Marxist ideas appealed to Russian intelligentsia at the turn of the 20th 
century, discover the not-so hidden power behind the Tsar's throne and 
explore the series of events, from crushing military defeats to rationing and 
shortages at home, that culminated in a popular uprising against more than 
300 years of Romanov rule and opened the door to decades of totalitarian 

communist control over the world’s largest country and its allied states. 
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You probably didn’t know about the 


The Russian Revolution changed the country 
forever — 100 years later, here are a few lesser known facts 


Russia had weathered 
the revolutionary 


somin®® | THE 1917 UPRISING WAS 
RUSSIA’S BIGGEST, BUT 
NOT ITS FIRST 





LENIN WAS BORN TO 
NOBLE PARENTS 


Though presented to the nation as the ultimate man 
of the people, Lenin 

than he liked to let on. He relied on the immensely 
pov 

background 

the impression that he was a workir 

fact, Lenin's father had been born to a family of serfs 





but had clawed his way up to the top of middl 

university education and marrying the wealthy daughter of a doctor. He 
enjoyed a glittering civil service career and was eventually awarded the 
Order of St Vladimir, which turned the one-time serf into a hereditary 
nobleman. Lenin's parents were both conservative monarchists this 
fact, as well as his noble birth, were whitewashed from his carefully 
rewritten public biography, which told a tale of heroic lower-clas 


Young Stalin was already a 
Y —_—_thorm in plenty of sides 


STALIN MIGHT HAVE 
WORKED FOR THE TSAR’S 
SECRET POLICE 


As early as 1916, accusations were being made that 
Stalin had once worked for the Okhrana, the secret 
police of the Russian Empire. The young Stalin, 
going by the alias Koba, seemed to be able to 
travel freely despite his known revolutionary 
leanings and bject to the same 
Testrictions as his peers. Eyewitnesses claimed 
that Stalin regularly met Okhrana representatives and always knew 
who was about to be arrested, yet alw ped arre 

While this would suggest that Stalin we traitor to his own 

others have reflected that he was a realist who knew when to cosy up 
to the officers of the Okhrana. Stalin recognised that money, influence 
and power were all valuable, regardless of which they came from. 











Lenin’s father, Ilya Ulyanov, 
rose from poverty to nobility 
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home and performed medical duties for the local 
community, as well as making friends among the local 
children, whom he liked to entertain. He was so popular 
irae eee sence ee mom Cl ke eas OMIT 
he named Tishka. Yet Stalin still found time in his busy social schedule to 
ce cee Ro ence ROHR Lene cee en RAC CB Cemt nig 
for duty, Stalin was moved to Achinsk. It was here in 1917, while staying with 
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Stalin's exile was 
spent beside the 
Yenisei River 





Russian Revolution 
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Tsar Nicholas II chose to 
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When he went to the front 

in September 1915, he left 
Tsarina Alexandra in charg 

of d ic affairs — 

assisted t sonal advisor, the mystic 
monk Rasputin. The tsarina’s rule was beset by 
midal and fatally unstable. Thanks to jealous | W/bmmsint — > rete en eee 
lexandra's habit of dismissing anyone she VF ji \ A ede le aie 
al, the Ru: overnment eer eect] 

had four prime ministers and ministers of . i Guu Ac 
agriculture, five ministers of the interior and poshere erupted 
2 foreign ministers, war ministers and : DA ra. over the collapse of the once 
s of transport — all in just 18 months. 0 i e SoC Ua RL 

This meant that nobody was in a position long end, he paid the ultimate price 


aes 
enough to actually learn their job and the 


restless public een to find an alter ve Vladimir Lenin 
that might offer some sense of sta During the tsarina’s rule, Lenin whitewashed his past to 
the government wasin _ Pon ere 
constant upheaval Me Cre ech urns 
Cee ate 
he flatly refused to listen to. 
This highly divisive figure 
championed the Red Terror, 
which mercilessly swept aside 
enone ee ht 
Ee UE 
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Whether monarch or 
Bolshevik, meet the major 
players of the Russian 
Revolution 
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The Romanovs were famed for 
their extravagant wealth 






THE ROMANOVS WERE WORTH A FORTUNE 


Aes eB Ne ECB IE- eel e-eM i melore elon c clam Usk BCecem euler atel om 
ected renee erent CEN CoeR Oe eERTcistcre mab imc cie toa ts ; ws ae 
richest families in the world, worth some $45 billion at the time of Nicholas’ Le nih repr valgritee 
Finder mUne Ven Meee soneroym Sebel ecena neath aiecd fcr nent) 
than $1 billion-worth of the imperial family’s gold remains unaccounted for to this he tried to outwit Stalin. 
CoN eSD egies (ere errce mt TR RtcUrs acon ted ont co ann Pickin hed 
(Coe ACMA eoeoa cs Oa ANC ea aac eO mers Pee eee erry 
wealth has been the subject of questions and conspiracy theories ever since and to this day, pretenders Daa eC 
to the House of Romanov occasionally come forward to make their claim to a portion of this fortune. 
Sek earn Bir Ke Sones ess 
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THE REVOLUTION 
WAS A PROPAGANDA 
MASTERCLASS 
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Petrog, uit on what date? [7 $4 a Z nS m 4 

IN EUROPE AND RUSSIA, THE DATES DON’T MATCH 
Veet Reem Ake USO meant that the two calendars had a discrepancy of almost a fortnight (Both 
Pe eet PION et Ee Caleit ene eR elaCele ag sets of dates are given in this book, up to 1918 when Russia finally adopted 
BO PUR Ce eae! ae cee Uae nee the Gregorian calendar). Russia, however, recorded the outbreak of the 
November according to Western calendars. The Sotelo OE PROD UCN MOURNE aOR Reecoe- amin 
PSHE eRe eer SCR ROR erage) intemnational calendar. This first episode of unrest came when striking, 
RECESS EI SH Mas cB iter men Cree mone eee Selaun ae oee em NOB e MOE eco Cem eke on bilce nmin 
Europe had moved over to the Gregorian one. This Pe OMe Bice Erna SCM CRO centre reece 
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By October 1917, the once-mighty 
tsar had already abdicated 


THE REVOLUTION DIDN’T 
OVERTHROW THE TSAR 


Although many people still 









While he initially handed 









believe that the October doctors advised that th 
_ Revolution was the uprising that to live k 1, Grand 
unseated th ael refused, 


throne, that isi 

case. In fact, Nicholas abdicated 

mmediately after the February 
Revolution. He gave up the throne o 
and planned to go into exile abroad, 
plan would never come to pass. 





In numbers 
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Number of deaths during Russian Civil War 
(25 million military, 8 million civilian) 
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THE CLOCK STOPPED AT 
THE WINTER PALACE 


At 2.10am on 25 October 1917, the Bolsheviks marched into the small dining 
room at the Winter Palace and arrested the provisional government of Russia, 


orate eee mere B oe Meer omic eR Sleeve ote meeeclea meter (ced 
brigades who had stayed loyal to the government. It was here that Alexander 
Kerensky, who had led the provisional government since February, was 
deposed by Bolshevik forces, members of the cabinet were arrested and the 
PUSSE WES E Copii le BIC Beale Bile merlmee rule ia or mes \eem On meal 
ne Une MeL Red ORR tt ei ROC RC) Mme en ele) oem tee lee ate Celee| 
Meee tetea knee Me teva econ See meee CORT Ome enteral cel 


Astopped clock in the Winter | a at the very second when the Russian government fell to the Bolshevik revolut 
Palace marks the Revolution 





NOT ONLY THE 
ROMANOVS 
WERE EXECUTED 


v people who 


There can be fe 





don't know that the ts 
and their children were 
executed in the cellar of a 





ar, tsarina 


house in Yekaterinburg on 17 

July 1918. Their deaths, the fate 

of their remains and the 
occasional emergence of fraudsters posing as 





rembers of the family have entered into the annals 
of 


only members of the House of Romanov who died 


risly royal history around the world. Yet it wasn't 








night, for they were joined by loyal household 
staff and servants v 
jar to die along 





ho had been herded into the 





ide them. These other victims of 





the Bolshevik soldiers were Doctor Yevgeny Botkin, 
cook Ivan Kharitonov, valet Alexei Trupp and Anna 
Demidova, the tsarina’s maid. Anna tried to cover 
herself with a pillow stuffed with jewels. She 
survived over 30 bullet wounds, but was eventually 
ed to death. 
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HMS Pegasus brought 
Royal Marines to serve 
in Murmansk 


BRITISH FORCES FOUGHT 
THE BOLSHEVIKS 


In order to ensure that k government as quickly 
war supplies intended Sits OPP CeeReicrseR nets mara chit 
for Russian use didntt fall _anti-Bolshevik forces but this mainly to 


HalcoR@cencliMe mse) cig amend ROM UB ecco mellem Mier) ry 
hands, the British War and ammunition, as opposed to supplying 
abinet sent Royal E so elaem Copa telg le them. In 
Marines sent to Murmansk fact, w War Minister Winston Churchill was 
foemeBUCIaey fo reestablish the sel strongly in favour of sending additional troops 


DOM aed Manse ea CMR rece acon aul eerce tena arity 
(od LwrleReee) esc eBiomiese cna Minister David Lloyd George advocated a less 
and the British decided that the best thin; interventionist approach. British force 


Nao em ret CMa em Cokes cata Russia in October 1919. 
Anna Demidova died a gruesome 
death alongside the royal family 
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! = Lenin pullshis 
if weight at the 
1920 Subbotnik J 5 


NOT ALL OF THE ROMANOVS 
WERE KILLED 


It's a common misconception that the entire Romanov family was 
executed in Yekaterinburg but that isn’t the case. At the time the 
family were execut 
dynasty still living — 18 died during the Revolution but the 

all found sanctuary overseas, Some of those left Russia 

in 1919 aboard HMS Marlborough, which King George V of the 

United Kingdom had sent under pressure from his mother, Queen 

er, Maria ie 
s the mother HMS Marlborough 


>d, there were 65 members of the Romanov 








Alexandra. Her 
Fyodorovna, 











TRADITIONAL 
STREET 
SWEEPING 
STILL MARKS 
THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


In the months following 
the October Revolution, 
= A \ citizens were invited to 
e part in the voluntary 
) workdays known as 
Subbotniks. These days, 
which took place every 
weekend, were opportunities for people to 
clean up the streets and clear rubble left after 
the uprisings. Although they were supposedly 
optional, all were expected to pull their 
weight and Subbotniks became a regular 
fixture in every Russian calendar. The first 
Subbotnik was on 12 April 1919 and the 
Bolshevil 











s soon used the occasion as a 





propaganda tool, issuing pictures showing 
revolutionary leaders cleaning up the cities 
for the people. In fact, Lenin viewed the 
Subbotnik as the first real chapter in the 
origin of communist Russia. The tradition 
continues to this day but now the Subbotniks 
are usually given a civic purpose, such as 
cleaning up a specific area, collecting and 
processing recyclables or carrying out other 
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yet she ref 
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Mari. 





er Empress 


oarded 











filled with injured soldiers 
and any civilian who 
wanted to flee the 
approaching Bolsheviks. For 
ighter-in 
law and grandchildren, the 
Brit 
littl 


her el on, dai 





ish intervention was too 





too late. 


RASPUTIN’S 
LION-TAMING 
DAUGHTER 
FLED RUSSIA 


WEE B cea 
Petrone eli 
gave her a gift of jewels 
that she hoped would 
PCa es h Cy 
escape from Russia. 
FOC are mene wTeTe| 
unfortunately already arranged for Maria to 
PH ENE Ses cee Ou MULE C ented 
ETB UCB One Buyeien Beacon Bt 
el) ae Soe ome ae socal 
Preeti Ccountatt ener sae ie engi 
fee gee Cpe y orc 
Government, Maria and Boris went on the 
tun, sheltering with family at locati 
Peres UCOEM Menta Ber RESET atc 
and Maria questioned about those disputed 
FeO Mteeet eneR a stacenrcae (oid 
Russia once and for all in 1920. They lived 
a nomadic life across Europe, capitalising 
on Maria's notorious surname. After Boris 
CREE Cour be ose Relate 
Indiana, in the United States. She worked 
ECB OCU masher WiC lea et 


bear and eventually died in Los Angeles in 





carried the surviving 
Romanovs to safety 





voluntary work of public value. SCP eaten icd Maria Rasputin ran away 
| from Russia to join the circus! 








Causes 


The maelstrom of social, political and military change that set 
Russia on the path to the world's bloodiest revolution 
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Russia at the beginning 
of the 20th century 


Nicholas II's Russia was rich with opportunities and plagued by 
despair — but the clash of moder expectations and reality set in 
motion a chain of events that led to revolution 


icholas II inherited the largest country in 
the world, a sprawling empire covering two 
continents and encompassing one-sixth of 
the Earth's landmass. In the west, Russia 
controlled Finland, the Baltic provinces 
and most of modern Poland. 
Steppe swept south from Saint Petersburg and 
Moscow, while wheat fields and meandering rivers 
led to subtropical Crimea 
Central Asian khanates and emirates, subdued 
by occupation, pledged loyalty to the imperial 
throne. From the frigid tundra of the north, the Ural 
Mountains separated European and Asian Russia. 
Beyond them, the vast and mysterious expanse of 
Siberia stretched to the Pacific Ocean 
Russians accounted for less than half of the 
nearly 130 million people living within the empire's 
borders — more than 100 nationalities comprised 
the rest of the tsar's subjects. They ranged from 
Finns and Poles to Tartars, Georgians, Mongols 
and Jews. With conflicting religions, customs and 
languages, they had always presented a barely 
governable mass, held together by Cossack whips, 
the Okhrana (the dreaded secret police) and inertia 
more than by loyalty to the Romanovs. 


The great Ukrainian 











The Tsar ruled as an autocrat, unencumbered by 
a parliament. He relied on a complex bureaucracy 
of ministers and provincial officials to carry out 
his orders, along with the authority of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the empire's immense army 
of over 1 million men and an aristocracy that 
accounted for just 2 million people but owned 
more than 90 per cent of the country’s wealth 
Although there was a burgeoning class of 
merchants, lawyers, and industrial workers, 

87 per cent of the population were peasants. 

The empire was a land of contradictions and 
enormous wealth coexisted with crushing poverty 
The arts literature and ballet 
flourished despite repressive censorship. Russians 
were proud of their achievements but were also 
embarrassed by the backwards nature of their 
country. Less than one-quarter of the populace 
was literate when Nicholas II came to the throne, a 
fact cited to oppose reforms as too dangerous and 
complex for most Russians to understand. 

‘There were promising developments in the 
first decade of Nicholas’ reign. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway was under construction, opening up the 
land for settlement and exploitation. Sergei Witte, 





painting, music, 





who served as the Tsar's minister of finance, was 
instrumental in improving the economy, placing 
the ruble on the gold standard to attract foreign 
investment. But this was a mixed blessing 

The empire enjoyed a higher credit rating than 
Imperial Germany, and nearly half of the world's 
foreign capital was invested in the empire's 
railways, factories and industrial works. Russia's 
rapid industrial development after 1900 meant 
that an essentially 18th-century agrarian country 
had to absorb 20th-century technologies and their 
problems in the space of a few years, This created a 
vastly expanded working class that soon became a 
hotbed of discontent. 

Many in this new working class were former 
peasants, who flocked to Saint Petersburg, Moscow 
and other industrial centres attempting to escape 
rural poverty. Alexander II had emancipated the 
serfs in 1861 but little had actually changed — 
they continued to toil under almost medieval 
conditions. Prosperity was elusive and most 
peasants lived on communal farms, which kept 
them impoverished and dependent. 

Crop failures and famines caused thousands 
of deaths and left many destitute. Disease and 





Japanese advances 
—— Russian states 
Western vassals 





Okeeby01 





alcoholism were rampant. By 1900, these terrible 
conditions led to mass peasant migration to the 
cities and the number of Russia's industrial workers 
doubled. But hope soon evaporated. 

Men, women and children toiled for up to 18 
hours a day, six days a week. Factory owners 
claimed the majority of their wages in exchange for 
a place in the cold, vermin-infested barracks. There 
was no sanitation — typhus, cholera and dysentery 
were rife. Strikes and trade unions were prohibited: 
injury and death were common. Visiting social 
reformers brought small creature comforts as well 
as new, revolutionary ideas about the rights of man 
and the need for the people to have a voice. 

Discontent built swiftly and violence became 
commonplace. Brutal, bloody pogroms erupted 
with unnerving regularity. Peasants burnt their 
masters’ country estates and provincial officials 
fell to revolutionary bullets — to be a government 
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Russia at the beginning of the 20th century 


Official in tsarist Russia was to risk assassination. 
The new (and illegal) Social Revolutionary Party 
decided not to wait for concessions but instead 
force them through violence: between 1902 and 
1904, two ministers of the interior and dozens of 
officials were killed. 

Nicholas II's foreign policy only added to the 
growing mood against the government. His father 
had severed ties with Germany and allied Russia to 
France, a treaty that would bring disastrous results 
in 1914. Nicholas honoured it but also pushed for 
Russian expansion in Asia in the misguided belief 
that the Manchurian and Korean peoples would 
welcome subjugation. Having wrested control 
of Port Arthur (now Liishunkou District, Dalian) 
from China in 1898, the Russians began sending 
disguised soldiers to Korea in the hope of seizing 
most of Manchuria. 

In early 1904, without declaring war, Japan 


launched an attack on Russian forces at Port Arthur 


and the Russo-Japanese War proved to be an 
unmitigated disaster for the empire. Few Russians 
shared Nicholas’ patriotic enthusiasm for the 
conflict - why, they wondered, did their comrades 
need to suffer even more miseries by fighting a 
battle thousands of miles away just to hold on to 
an ice-free port? Apathy and anger soon set in as 
Russia suffered defeat after defeat 

Japan had the benefit of proximity to the 
battlefields whereas Russia had to ship every 
soldier and bullet on the still uncompleted Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Port Arthur fell to Japanese forces 
in January 1905 and in May, Admiral Togo sent 
most of the tsar's Baltic Fleet to the bottom of the 
Tsushima Strait. Defeat was total and Nicholas was 
forced to accept America’s hastily brokered peace 
treaty that recognised Japanese interests in Korea 
and Manchuria. 

Never before had the Russian Empire suffered 
such a demoralising defeat and it did nothing 
but feed the growing unrest. Violence and illegal 


“Russia's rapid industrial development 
after 1900 meant that an essentially 
18th-century agrarian country had 
to absorb 20th-century technologies” 
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strikes erupted with terrifying frequency as workers 
pushed back against their woeful lot in life and 
their continued exclusion from any say in how their 
country was run. 

On 9 January (OS) / 22 January (NS) 1905, a 
radical priest called Georgy Gapon led thousands 
of workers to Saint Petersburg’s Winter Palace, 
hoping to present Nicholas II with a petition 
begging for some much-needed improvements. 
The Tsar's soldiers responded by opening fire, 
killing hundreds of citizens. Bloody Sunday, as the 
event came to be called, opened the floodgates. 

A few weeks later, a bomb hurled by a Social 
Revolutionary literally blew Nicholas II's uncle and 
brother-in-law Grand Duke Sergei Alexandrovich to 
bits. Strikes, pogroms, vandalism and violence soon 
enveloped the country. 

Russia was standing precariously on the 
edge of an abyss. By 1905, it was not merely 
disenfranchised workers who were clamouring for 
change — students, members of the intelligentsia, 
merchants, political officials, social reformers 
and even aristocrats were 
recognising that their country 
was slipping into nothing 
short of chaos. Subversive 
ideas were now entering 
the mainstream, autocratic 
tule was viewed as archaic, 
and basic human rights 
and equality dominated 
talks on factory floors and 
around the dining tables 
of the upper classes. How 
much longer, people were 
openly wondering, could an 
autocratic Russia survive? 
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Communism. 
incon 


The rise of communism in Europe and thence 
around the globe was energised with the 
philosophy of Karl Marx and social and 
political upheaval 


he concept of collectivisation in society 

is as old as civilisation itself. Centralised 

distribution of food and other necessities 

of life was common, according to many 

researchers, among the hunters and 
gatherers who lived millennia ago. In fact, social 
scientists have referred to the phenomenon as 
“primitive communism’, perhaps raising to another 
level the simple idea of sharing. 

While modern communism is traced to the 
mid-19th century and the widespread publication 
of the political theories of German philosopher 
Karl Marx, the idea of the common welfare itself is 
not unique to Marx. During the 6th century BCE, 
the Greek philosopher Pythagoras championed a 
society that disavowed private property, believing 
that ownership fostered social injustice as some 
prospered while others suffered. Ancient Spartans 
considered themselves as equals; their land was 


In the 1400s, the Bohemian Taborite sect 
concluded, "As in the town of Tabor there is no 
mine or thine, but all is held in common, so 
shall everything be common to all, and no one 
own anything for himself alone. Whoever does so 
commits a deadly sin.” In 1534, Anabaptists seized 
the city of Munster, Germany, in their attempt 
to violently propagate communistic principles, 
including the confiscation of property from the 
well-to-do. In England, the post-Civil War Diggers 
declared common ownership of property and 
called the world a “common treasury”. In the 1770s, 
English immigrants to America known as Shakers 
sought to develop a utopian society. In literature, 
Sir Thomas More's satirical Utopia, published in the 
mid-I6th century, along with Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward and News From Nowhere by 
William Morris, both published in the late 19th 
century, provided discourse on utopian themes. 


“Marx believed that industrialised societies 
with capitalist economic components 
were fertile ground for revolution...” 


divided into equal plots; their currency was iron 
rather than gold or silver, and the welfare of the 
state was always superior to that of the individual. 

Early Christian tenets suggest communistic 
tendencies with regard to the sale of personal 
property, giving money to the poor, and 
distribution of commodities according to individual 
requirement. The 6th century followers of the 
Persian prophet and religious reformer Mazdak 
believed in the communal ownership of property 
and social welfare initiatives, while the Essenes and 
Zandiks are also among other ancient peoples who 
ascribed to such principles. 
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French philosopher Victor d’'Hupay is sometimes 
considered the father of modem communism. In 
1777, approximately 70 years prior to the publication 
of The Communist Manifesto by Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, d'Hupay published Project for a Philosophical 
Community, which describes society in communes 
with shared means of production and mutual 
benefit from the work of others. 

In theory, pure communism espouses social 
equality based upon equal benefit derived from the 
labour of all people. Redistribution of wealth allows 
the poor to achieve a standard of living in parity 
with the upper classes, which are actually brought 
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down and eventually disappear. Centralised 
ownership of the means of production is a key 
component of state ownership of all property 
and product, with distribution according to need. 
Communist theory may be said to have roots in the 
ideals of socialism, an economic and social system 
based on equality, with government ownership of 
the means of production. However, workers in a 
socialist society earn wages and spend their money 
without any direct government intrusion despite 
there being potential restrictions on personal 
ownership and entrepreneurship. 

Marx is recognised as the most influential 
proponent of communism. He emphasised that 
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all history is rooted in class struggle and proffered 
the theory that a revolution of the proletariat, 

or working class, would eventually abolish the 
bourgeoisie and the middle and upper classes. 
‘The ownership of private property would die, and 
ownership of agricultural and industrial means 

of production would reside with the workers. 
Marxist nationalisation of wealth and the means 
of production extends the idea of socialisation, 
which might allow the coexistence of both pure 
government ownership and cooperative ownership 
among workers in a specific enterprise. Eventually, 
according to Marx, social classes and the state 
would disappear with the rise of utopian societies. 
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During the mid-19th century, Europe was 
experiencing transition as numerous monarchies 
were either supplanted or yielded some of their 
authority to democratic bodies while their 
economies embraced capitalism. Marx believed this 
was a necessary step in the progression toward a 
communist society. His specific perspective on the 
development of communism has become known 
as Marxism, and Marx believed that industrialised 
societies with capitalist economic components were 
fertile ground for revolution, particularly his native 
country, Germany. 

Marxist philosophy hinges on the coming 
of a workers’ revolution that destroys existing 
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governments and economic systems, and a strong 
leader exerting total control of the working class 
while government takes charge of choices that 
formerly belonged to the individual. Property and 
wealth must be confiscated and controlled by the 
state. The final resolution of Marxist theory is a 
classless utopian society in which all property and 
wealth are shared. 

Contrary to Marx's expectation, the first 
communist nation in the world, the Soviet Union, 
came into being through revolution in Russia, an 
agrarian country that was well behind the nations 
of Western Europe in terms of industrialisation. 
Russian revolutionary leader Vladimir Lenin was a 
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follower of Marx who put theory into practice while _ workers had never developed class-consciousness 
developing his own brand of communism. With in industrialised nations because the wealthy 


P Marxism as its foundation, this philosophy came provided the proletariat with a living standard 
‘ : to be known as Leninism. Lenin was compelled to _just adequate enough to suppress revolutionary 
address economic and industrial development on fervour. Contrary to Marx, who believed that the 


a practical rather than theoretical level, particularly _ proletariat would acquire class-consciousness 
because of the backward status of the Russian spontaneously and on its own initiative, Lenin 
i ithor of economy at the time. believed communists had to educate the masses 
e J Marx assumed that the proletariat would develop _ and raise their awareness of the inequality of 
its own class-consciousness and rise up against capitalist society, urging them to rise up as they did 
repressive governments intent on maintaining in Russia in 1917, Marx envisioned a “dictatorship of 
& the status quo, while Lenin asserted that the the proletariat’, a society in which all power resided 
mae with the working class. Lenin, however, considered 
Ta c the existence of a political party, the Communist 
Party, essential in government, acting as the 
instrument of the proletariat. 

In his later years, Lenin wamed against the 
growing power of Communist Party Secretary 
Joseph Stalin, fearing that the true communist 
tule of the party and people was susceptible 
to the emergence of a strongman who would 
corrupt the government into a totalitarian regime. 
While Stalin recognised that industrialisation 
and increased productivity were necessities, 
he reversed Lenin's New Economic Policy and 
mandated collectivisation of farms. Lenin had 
employed terror as a means of control before 
him, but Stalin turned on fellow communists 
in bloody purges of those he deemed disloyal. 

He also used famine as a weapon, suppressing 
peasant discontent under collectivisation. Stalinism 
is characterised by its namesake's ruthlessness, 

as well as his establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship, promotion of further class conflict, 


eM “\Varxist hilosophy ee on the coming 
Serene Of a Workers revolution that destroys 
existing government systems’ 


Defining moment 


Born into an aristocratic family, French philosopher and author Victor d’Hupay 
publishes Project for a Philosophical Community, a landmark work in the history 
and development of modern communism. Advocating communal living, the 
author describes the process and the methodology inherent in communes, 
advising that the people share all economic and material products between 
them. D'Hupay is said to have endeavoured to establish his own commune with 
friends and neighbours at Meyreuil on the Mediterranean coast where he lived. 
Considered the first theoretician of modern communism, he died in the town of 
Montagne Saint-Victoire in 1818. 
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Russians to identify with Marxist philosophy 














Industrial Revolution 
The Industrial Revolution, 
which began in 1760 and 
concluded approximately 
80 years later, radically 
redefined society, giving 
rise to capitalism and a 
burgeoning proletariat, or 
working class. This change 
served as a catalyst for 
the development of 
modern communism. 





, 5 1840 
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W528 1818 
Primitive communism APythagorean theory German Peasants’ War Marx arrives 
Hunter-gatherers of the Followers of ancient Greek Largely supported by Anabaptist Karl Marx, whose collaboration 


philosopher and mathematician 
Pythagoras ascribe to a 
‘communal and simple lifestyle 
that brings them into conflict 


with Friedrich Engels produces the 
Marxist theory of communism, 

is bom into a middle-class family 
in the Prussian city of Trier. Marx 


clergy, peasants seeking better 
living conditions and stronger 
influence in German-speaking 
Europe rise in the greatest 


Paleolithic period, dating to 
the earliest use of tools 2.6 
million years ago, exhibit 
principles of social equality 
Karl Marx and Friedrich 


Engels coin the phrase 


“primitive communism” 


in the 19th century. 
Prehistory 
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with the proponents of 
democracy. Persecution, including 
the burning of Pythagorean 
gathering places, results. 

6th century BCE 


insurrection prior to the French 
Revolution. The war is sometimes 
seen as an early class-related 
communistic uprising. 

1524-1525 


goes on to become one of the 
most influential figures of the 20th 
century thanks to his impact on 
revolutionary thought. 

5 May 1818 








Karl Marx, the foremost advocate of modern communism, is superimposed against 
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the spread of communism around the world, and 
hardline economic policies. Stalin further embraced 
the theory of ‘socialism in one country’, after the 
failure of revolutions beyond Russia. Stalin did not 
consider such inward strengthening of communism 
in the Soviet Union to be in conflict with the 
earlier Marxist belief that communism must be 
established around the world. 

Among those whom Stalin targeted in his rise 
to absolute power was his old party comrade 
Leon Trotsky, architect of the Red Army and 


Defining moment 





but their chains.” 


1867 1893 


Das Kapital 
The first of Karl Marx’s three- 
volume economic, political, 
and philosophical treatise 
Das Kapital is published 

in Germany. Itis the only 
volume published during the 
author's lifetime. Additional 
volumes are issued in 1885 
and 1894. 


1867 1893 





f 21 February 1848 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels publish The Communist 
Manifesto, a highly influential political pamphlet giving voice 
to Marxist philosophy and placing Europe on notice that 

a revolution of the working class, or proletariat, is at hand. 
Published in London under commission from the Communist 
League, a party formed in the city less than a year earlier, the 
Manifesto presents an analytical approach to class struggle and 
the logical progression that is expected to result in worldwide 
revolution. It concludes, “Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
communist revolution. The proletariat have nothing to lose 


Lenin's awakening 
Vladimir tlyich Ulyanov, son 
of a prosperous educator 
and minor noble, moves 

to the tsarist capital city of 
Saint Petersburg and, later 
famous as Lenin, becomes 
a senior leader within 

the burgeoning Russian 
Marxist movement. 
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Communism in context 


A woman's 
point of view 


Karl Marx wrote to Friedrich Engels that 
the lady was “very good natured and 
witty”. It was his only written reference 

to Mary Burns, and one of just a few 

that pertains to her at all. However, the 
Irish-born working-class woman was the 
long-time partner of Engels and likely a 
profound influence on the development of 
his social consciousness. 

Engels is believed to have met Burns 
shortly after his arrival in Manchester 
in 1842. The two were opposed to the 
bourgeois idea of marriage but maintained 
a close relationship for nearly 20 years. 
Burns is probably responsible for calling 
Engels’ attention to the plight of the 
working class in Manchester, where 
unbridled capitalism and industrialisation 
spawned an existence of misery for many 
while business owners such as Engels’ 
father and his partner, Peter Ermens, 
prospered through making thread. 

Burns died in 1863, and Engels then 
lived with her sister, Lizzie. Despite the 
probability of Mary's central role in the 
formation of communist philosophy, she 
remains a shadowy historical figure. 


HEY 


early confidant of Lenin. Trotsky considered 
himself a traditional Marxist and opposed Stalin's 
theory of “socialism in one country”. His ideal of 
“permanent revolution” dictated that workers and 
peasants must necessarily form an alliance to grasp 
economic and political power since the bourgeoisie 
of industrialised capitalist nations would never 
produce any revolutionary momentum. He also 
opposed the extensive Stalinist bureaucracy. 
Trotsky was then discredited, exiled, and finally 
assassinated by Stalin's movement 
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immigrant population settled to work 





Defining moment 
25 October/7 November 1917 


The Bolsheviks seize power in Saint Petersburg, taking 
control of the government in Russia and later disbanding 
the elected legislative body at gunpoint. Bolshevik leader 
Vladimir Lenin initiates a practical application of Marxist 
theory. Dealing with social, political, and economic 
challenges, Lenin implements his own brand of 
Marxism, diverging from the original ideals of Karl Marx, 
Leninism embodies the requirement of a vanguard 

party to awaken revolutionary fervour among the people and adapts Marxist philosophy 
to relate to a primarily agrarian economy rather than a developed, industrialised system 
such as Marx had seen in Western Europe. 








1905 1924 
Bloody Sunday 


A horrific moment in 
1905 Revolution results 
in many deaths as tsarist 
troops fire on marchers 
at the Winter Palace in 
Saint Petersburg. The 
event facilitates the rise 
of the Bolshevik Party. 

9 (OS) / 22 (NS) 
January 1905 


Stalin's succession 

Lenin dies and is succeeded 
by Joseph Stalin, whom he 
distrusted. Stalin implements 
a totalitarian dictatorship 
rather than party rule as 
Lenin envisioned. Using 
terror as a tool of power, he 
suppresses unrest and purges 
his perceived political rivals. 
21 January 1924 
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The divide that. 
transformed Russia 


Once close political allies, Lenin's unwavering Bolsheviks abandoned their 
Menshevik comrades with grave consequences for Russia and the world 


tis often the case that some of history's most 

pivotal moments have gone unnoticed at the 

time, either because they don't seem important 

or because they get lost in a maelstrom of other 

events. The former is definitely true of the split 
that broke the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party (RSDLP) in 1903. 

Founded in March 1898, the Party's members 
were devout followers of Marxism, a method 
of socioeconomic analysis created by German 
philosophers Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels that 
propagates a view of capitalism exploiting the 
masses for the benefit of the elites. 


The RSDLP held its first congress in Minsk in 
1898 but it wasn't a meeting that boded well for 
those present — within a month, five of the nine 
delegates were arrested by the secret police. While 
the Party survived and went on to host its second 
congress in Brussels and London in the summer, it 
would be during this gathering that one member, 
Vladimir Lenin, would make a grab for total power. 

Having founded the Party newspaper, Iskra 
(‘Spark’), in 1900, Lenin was a passionate believer 
in Marxism. It would be this unwavering faith that 
would prove fatal for the Party when he publicly 
clashed with his ideological rival, Julius Martov. 


In what would prove to be a series of violent 
meetings held in Brussels and then London, RSDLP 
members squabbled over almost every policy, 
quickly revealing a divide between two emerging 
factions — the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks. 
While not the leaders of their respective groups 
at the start, Lenin and Martov were such forceful 
characters that no one else was considered to direct 
the factions. Although their differences were legion, 
the fundamental aspects of policy that resulted 
in the schism between what would become the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks centred largely around 
how the Party should be formed and led. 
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The divide that transformed Russia 





"He didn't trust the pone to know 
what was best for them or to deploy 
themselves in a way that would be best” 


Described by Leon Trotsky as the "Hamlet of 
Democratic Socialism’, Martov was a die-hard 
believer in allowing open and honest debate to 
flourish in a large, inclusive party that would attract 
the support of the lower classes. Lenin, however, 
was a firebrand who was of the belief that the 
RSDLP needed to comprise a small number of 
devout members who would be supported by a 
network of non-party followers. Unlike Martov, he 
didn't trust the people to know what was best for 
them or to deploy themselves in a way that would 
be best — they had to be led by force. 

Unable to agree even on the first rule of the Party 
programme — the exact wording of what defined 
a Party member — Martov and Lenin's dispute 
‘was temporarily settled by a vote on how they 
should proceed, which Martov won with 28 votes 
to 23. However, as Martov's backers included seven 
members who would later abandon him, Lenin 
was left with the majority (‘bol'shinstvo’, hence 
‘Bolsheviks’), forcing Martov to accept his minority 
(‘men'shintvo, or 'Menshevik’). Lenin also managed 
to get three Mensheviks thrown off the editorial 
board of the Iskra, a move that enraged Martov so 
much that he quit the board. 

Slighted by Lenin's underhand tactics, Martov 
would have his revenge in October when he 
unleashed a fierce verbal barrage of a highly 
personal nature upon Lenin during the Party's 
Foreign League conference in Geneva. Never really 
teceptive of criticism, Lenin stormed out in a rage. 


Ina bid to heal the Party's gaping wound, 

a fellow revolutionary, Georgi Plekhanov, 
re-established the original Jskra editorial board 
before pleading for Lenin to return. Instead, he 

was met with Lenin’s resignation on 1 November. 
The future founder of the Soviet Union ended any 
Tealistic hopes of a reunion with a warning for 
Plekhanov: “I am absolutely convinced that you will 
come to the conclusion that it is impossible to work 
with the Mensheviks.” 

Despite Lenin's refusal to negotiate, attempts 
were made to reunite the two sides in the coming 
years. While Lenin would only ever consider the 
prospect if his methods were fully embraced, 
this didn’t prevent the Bolsheviks from meeting 





in London to vote in favour of mending their 
broken bond with Martov in April 1905. This was a 
hollow gesture, though, with Lenin remaining his 
obstinate self. He called for a final break from the 
Mensheviks at the meeting when they accused him 
of deviating from Marxism by inciting violence. 

Undaunted, Lenin used his followers to great 
effect, appealing to the masses with promises to 
redistribute land to the peasantry and establish 
workers’ unions to improve factory conditions, He 
also encouraged Party members and the public to 
unleash further violence, even going so far as to get 
Russian-Jewish diplomat Leonid Krasin to organise 
bank robberies for funding. The Bolsheviks’ 
methods were condemned by the Mensheviks at 
the fourth Party Congress in Stockholm in April 
1906, further widening the gulf. 

The Bolsheviks would go on to succeed in 
gaining the support of both the urban and rural 
people of Russia, the two largest social groups 
in the country. Their efforts were largely aided 
by some of the Mensheviks' inexplicable errors 
of judgement like their decision to back Russia's 
continued presence in World War |, a deeply 
unpopular conflict in the country, in 1917, 

In the wake of crushing defeats to the Germans 
at Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes, a crippling 
manpower shortage at home, and inflation running 
at 400 per cent, the Russians were desperate to 
sue for peace with Germany by the time of the 1917 
revolution, something Lenin’s Bolsheviks vowed 
to do. Yet despite being a staunch opponent of the 
conflict, Martov allied his party with Alexander 
Kerensky, head of the loathed Provisional 
Government that supported continuing the war 
effort. This proved to be another step towards the 
Mensheviks' isolation, a downward spiral that saw 
members defect to the Bolsheviks. 

Acting quickly and decisively, the Bolsheviks 
seized power in the wake of the national upheaval 
and would go on to outlaw Menshevism in 1921, 
forcing many members to emigrate — including 
Martov, who headed for Germany. He would die on 
4 April 1923, having first witnessed the nightmare 
he'd warned against unfold. What had begun as an 
ideological disagreement between friends had set 
in motion a chain of events that would change the 
face of the world for decades to come. 
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Day in the life 


AKATORGA CAMP 


THE SHOCKING TREATMENT OF 
PRISONERS IN EXILE FROM RUSSIA 
SIBERIA, 1754-1917 


Under tsarist rule, the Russian government sentenced more than 
one million criminals and political opponents to exile in Siberia, 
forcing them to work in remote labour camps under incredibly ha 
nditions 2]] as putting these undesirable citi: at of sight 
and mind, this system of penal labour called katorga was also seen 
as a way of populating and developing new Russian territory 
‘The pr ided free labour, building infrastructure and 
mining resources, with many losing their lives in the proce: 
Following the Russ Revolution, the camps 
transformed into Gulag labour camps, where conditions 


v n worse under Soviet rule. 
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TRAVEL TO CAMP 


fter being sentenced to exile ina k 
convicts w 
a journey that could tak 
between one and three y 
estimated that about half did not 
survive the grue 


orga camp, 


re required to walk there themselves, 


SOREL: 
as a torturous experience for 
he convict 


Ho’ from Ii 

were transpor 
increasing the percentage 
that reached 

their destination 


GET SHACKLED 


Upon arrival at the camps 
convicts ha kles secured 

to their ankles, chaining their 

together to stop them from running aw: 

These chains were only removed once their 
entence had been completed, but they were 

usually still forced to continue living and working 

in Siberia for the remainder of their lives 


START WORK 


Prisoners worked for up to 11 hours a day 
constructing roads and railways, such as the Trans 
Siberian Railway, or mining silver, lead and gold 
the most dr fall, as no 
was no 
medical care for those who c 
problems in the dark and dusty mines. 
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A Katorga camp 


Lazy or disobedient prisoners 
eke an 


BE PUNISHED 


Prisoners who did not work hard enough or 
disobeyed the guards were often flogged to death 
with a type O ather whip called a knout. 
Other punishments included being chained up 
n underground hole or being forced to drag 
kilogram wooden beam for several 


PLAN AN ESCAPE 


Many prisoners tried to escape the camps, usually 
with the help of peasants from nearby villages. 
They would carry them away in boats, carts and 
sledges, but many either drowned in the rivers 

or froze to death in the forests while travelling 
through the vast countryside. Some exiles w 
entrusted to small villages, and were told if they 
escaped, every resident would be executed. 


EAT SUPPER 


0d for the prisoners was supplied from 
neighbouring towns and government-contracted 
food allotments, and consisted mainly of bread, 
meat, lard and grain. For some of the poorer 
prisoners, the food was actually more plentiful 

and of better quality than they would have had at 
home, and they were even treated to extra portions. 
of beef at Christmas. 


TRADE WITH OTHERS 


On special occasions, the prisoners sometimes 
ceived alms, charitable gifts, from the Russian 
lower cla: who empathised with their meagre 
living conditions. Typical gifts were bread, vodka, 
fabric or money, which could be traded with other 
prisoners, helping some to gain relative importance 
and financial status within the camp economy. 


GO T0 BED 


The cells in the prison camps were damp and 

freezing cold, particularly in winter when a thick 

layer of ice would form on the walls, and the straw 
mattresses would be covered in frost. The only heat 
came from two stoves in the corridor, and so the 
prisoners would move their beds closer to them to 
avoid freezing to death. 
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The 1905 Revolution 


The 1905 
Revolution 


Blood at the palace gates, mutinies, strikes and 
military humiliation — 1905's revolution was a year 
of chaos that led to a weakened tsar finally offering 

some power to his people 


s 1905 began, Tsar Nicholas II was the 
undisputed ruler of Russia. As he went 
about supervising seasonal parties, he had 
little idea that by the time the celebrations 
came around again, he would have signed 
away centuries of power and started a series of 
events that would eventually lead to the end of 
Russia's monarchy. But the seeds of the 1905 
Revolution had already been planted and would 
bear fruit within days of the new year starting. 

Discontent had permeated many layers of society. 
‘The growing desperation among some parts of the 
peasant classes had led to violent disturbances as 
people discovered that the freedoms brought by 
the 1861 Emancipation Laws hadn't really changed 
their lives. The land that peasants were now able to 
buy often wasn't enough for their needs and there 
were more and more hungry people looking for 
food and work. 

Many ended up in towns and cities following 
the decision of finance minister Sergei Witte 
to promote industrialisation in the 1890s in an 
attempt to shore up Russia‘s ailing economy. It had 
succeeded in part but had brought resentment too, 
as many workers found themselves enduring long 
days, low pay and poor conditions. 

Government attempts to put down unrest by 
detaining labour activists caused more resentment, 
as did the ongoing Russification policies that saw 
ethnic minorities lose the rights to use their own 
languages and had led to a series of religious 
persecutions. Meanwhile, the liberal ideas that had 
taken hold in universities in the late 19th century 


continued to flourish, leading to plans in 1904 to 
try and check growing radicalism. 

Around the same time, there had been calls 
for the monarchy to be changed from absolutist 
to constitutional. For in Russia, everything came 
back to the Tsar, who was the ‘father’ of his people, 
with all events, good and bad, seen as a reflection 
of his rule. As 1904 came to an end, Nicholas II 
had promised to broaden the authority of local 
municipal councils but had missed more pressing 
problems in his own back yard. 

In December 1904, four men at the Putilov plant 
in Saint Petersburg lost their jobs and a strike 
began in support of their plight. It quickly spread 
across the city. By 8 January (OS) / 21 January (NS) 
1905, 120,000 people had stopped work, public 
areas were closed and there was no electricity. 

A priest, Georgy Gapon, organised a march to 
the Winter Palace to present a list of demands to 
the tsar, rallying public meetings to his cause, On 
the morning of 9/22 January he stood at the head 
of tens of thousands of people making their way 
to the tsar’s residence. Their petition was emotive, 
addressing Nicholas as ‘Sire’ and begging for his 
protection but Nicholas had left for his country 
home at Tsarskoe Selo. 

Instead, the demonstrators were fired on by the 
military, which tured on marchers across Saint 
Petersburg. Reports spread that thousands had died, 
although official estimates are closer to 200. The 
number didn't really matter. Word quickly spread 
across Russia that the people had asked their Tsar 
for help and had been butchered in response. 
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THE 
FORGOTTEN 
REBEL 


Georgy Gapon believed he had been sent 
to help the poor; he was convinced he 
could persuade the Tsar to improve the 
lives of workers across Russia with a mass 
protest. Instead, that demonstration-turned- 
bloodbath began a year of chaos. Yet the 
charismatic Gapon is barely known now. 

Born Georgy Apollonovich Gapon in 1870, 
he excelled at school. There, like many of 
his generation, he encountered Tolstoy's 
radical teachings but he merged the nascent 
push for better workers’ rights with his 
religious devotion. He was fast-tracked into 
the priesthood after initially dropping out 
of a seminary. When his wife died in 1898, 
Bishop Ilarion of Poltava helped Gapon start 
a new life at the prestigious Saint Petersburg 
Theological Academy. 

Gapon became involved in workers’ 
rights and set up a trade union in Saint 
Petersburg in the early 1900s at the behest 
of the secret police, attracting over 8,000 
members. A powerful public speaker, Gapon 
preached that the tsar must help his people 
if they asked him to, But as he watched 
bodies fall around him on Bloody Sunday, his 
monarchism disappeared. 

Gapon escaped, heading to Geneva 
and then London, He already knew some 
members of the Socialist Revolutionary 
Party and when he returned to Russia in 
1906, he tried to recruit some to work with 
him alongside the police. It sealed his fate. 
Invited to an isolated house, he disappeared 
and was found hanged a month later — a 
quiet end for a forgotten revolutionary. 
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“By October, general strikes had taken 
over nearly all industries and left most 
major cities at a standstill’ 


In the weeks that followed, strikes and outbreaks 
of violence increased as anger Nicholas’ regime 
intensified. The Tsar did nothing — his diaries of the 
time are peppered with references to the weather 
with little mention of the unrest that was unfolding 
across his empire. His new interior minister, 
Alexander Bulygin, warned him that a revolution 
was already underway but Nicholas held firm until 
the violence came closer to home. 

In February 1905, his uncle Grand Duke Sergei 
Alexandrovich was assassinated just after the end 
of a 14-year stint as governor of Moscow. On the 
afternoon of 4/17 February 1905, Ivan Kalyayev 
of the Socialist Revolutionary Party's Combat 
detachment hurled a bomb into the grand duke'’s 
carriage, killing him instantly. Nicholas was 
shaken by his death and within hours had signed 
a document, overseen by Bulygin, that recognised 
the need for popular input in government, while his 
interior minister was to draw up plans for a national 
assembly to do just that. 

Nicholas may well have intended for the 
proposals to act as a stopgap, buying him time 
while he worked out how to restore order, but he 
had underestimated the level of popular discontent. 
Throughout late winter and early spring, strikes 
and outbreaks of violence continued. Meanwhile, 
the tsar’s reputation as a figure of military might 
was also under attack. He had poured funds into 
the Russo-Japanese War, which had begun the year 
before, increasing tensions among people struggling 
to make ends meet. In March 1904, the humiliating 
defeat at Mukden led to 90,000 Russian deaths. In 
May, the Russian Navy was annihilated at the Battle 


Defining moment 
BLOODY SUNDAY 9/22 January 


Up to 150,000 people marched to the Winter Palace in Saint 
Petersburg to present a petition to Nicholas II. The emotive 
document asked the Tsar for justice and protection but Nicholas 
‘was at his country retreat. Soldiers were waiting for the 
demonstrators and charged as the huge column of people, with 
women and children at the front, neared the Narva Gates, The 
military put down pockets of protest across the city — the death 
toll was put at between 800 and 2,000. Bloody Sunday caused 
outrage across Russia and set the 1905 Revolution on its course. 


The crucial moments of 1905 


1906 


©The Putilov strike 
The dismissal of four men at 
Saint Petersburg’s huge Putilov 
plant in late December 1904 
led to strikes that spread across 
the city in early January 1905. 
Up to 120,000 workers were 
involved. Within days, the city 
had no power or press. 
8/21 January 


aw 





of Tsushima and Nicholas had to ask the Japanese 
for peace. Around his empire, there was frustration 
that such a costly exercise had led to failure while 
the military forces the tsar relied on so heavily were 
suddenly hit by pockets of resistance. 

‘The most high-profile was the mutiny on the 
battleship Potemkin, which began on 14/27 June 
1905 when sailors refused to eat rotten rations, 
and saw one of their leaders shot as a result. 

The mutineers sailed the ship to Odessa where 
strikes had turned the port into a tinderbox. 
Thousands turned out to pay tribute to the dead 
sailor, while attempts by the authorities to control 
the crowds led to riots and thousands of deaths. 
The Tsar now knew he could no longer count on 
the unquestioning authority of his troops and he 
needed them now more than ever. 

Popular resistance had continued to grow. In May, 
a Union of Unions was set up, bringing together 
forces from many industries. A Union of Peasants 
followed in June 1905. In July, a meeting of zemstvo 
and town councils took place in Moscow and calls 
for a representative assembly and improved civil 
rights continued. In August, Nicholas agreed plans 
put together by Bulygin that would establish a 
purely consultative Duma. It was widely rejected 
and by October, general strikes had taken over 
nearly all industries and left most major cities at 
a standstill. The Tsar was surrounded by enemies 
and they were determined to work together as one. 

On 17/30 October 1905, Nicholas II issued the 
October Manifesto, promising a fully representative, 
elected Duma that would approve all new laws. 
There were civil rights promises, too, including 


@ Aunited opposition 
By May 1905, many 
professional groups 
across Russia had formed 
plans to come together 
in protest at the Tsar's 
autocracy and the Union 
of Unions was born. 
‘A.Union of Peasants 
followed in June 1905, 





May 
1905 
1905 1905 1905 
@ Murder of the tsar’s uncle © Humiliation on the battlefield © Obliteration at sea 

The revolution came to the The military reputation of the The crushing sea defeat at 
Romanovs when a Socialist Romanovs was left in tatters when the Battle of Tsushima saw 
Revolutionary bomb blew up Russia's army finally crumbled at two-thirds of the Russian fleet 
Grand Duke Sergei Alexandrovich. the Battle of Mukden during the wiped out in just a few hours. 
His death had a profound impact Russo-Japanese War. The loss, after Russia had to sue for peace 
‘on Nicholas Il, who quickly agreed three weeks of fighting, caused with Japan. Nicholas Il was 


to popular representation in 
government for the first time. 


4/17 February 


shockwaves around Europe and 
weakened the tsar’s power. 
10/23 March 


humiliated and resentment 
spread across Russia. 
27-28 May/9-10 June 
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The 1905 Revolution 
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free speech, a free press and the right to free 
association. It was widely welcomed, although 
left-wing groups didn't think it went far enough. 
Among those demanding more from the Tsar was 
Nikolay Bauman, a Bolshevik revolutionary who 
had only just been released from prison. His death 
at the hands of a monarchist immediately after the 
Manifesto was published turned this otherwise 
unsavoury character into a martyr and brought 
large left-wing crowds onto the streets of Moscow. 
Violence lessened as Sergei Witte became 
chairman of the Council of Ministers and plans 
were drawn up for elections. However, impatience 
for change brought fresh opposition. There was 


Defining moment 


14/27 June 





anew mutiny, this time in Sevastopol, but it was Cela 
soon put down. In December, government forces er 
moved against the Saint Petersburg Soviet, set fe Lt 
up during the general strike, arresting its leaders. = : 
Marxists in Moscow reacted angrily and began an 
insurrection, but their lack of organisation made N 
military suppression much easier. Over 1,000 Mel r g a 
people died as a result, but it would be the final act 3 or t z Ti 
of the 1905 Revolution. - : a POM NS du 
Nicholas II marked the end of 1905 with the = 7! ha 
same rituals he had carried out 12 months earlier, 3 } : 
but even he now realised that much had changed. panne hie 9 _ | 
His reputation as ‘father’ of Russia was gone, and are) 
he would find it impossible to win it back again. 














Creation of a martyr Bloodon 


Potemkin’s crew rebelled when their leader, Grigory Vakulenchuk, was 
shot dead during a dispute over rotten provisions. The mutiny killed 
seven of the ship's 18 officers before the rebels took the boat to Odessa, 
where striking workers had been at odds with local authorities for 
weeks, As crowds gathered around Vakulenchuk’s body, laid out by the 
harbour, the military began firing. People jumped into the water trying 
to escape — up to 2,000 died. Potemkin sailed to Romania where its 
crew was given refuge. The mutiny failed to spread but the revolutionary 


Bolshevik revolutionary 
Nikolay Bauman was 
killed as he protested 
against the October 
Manifesto. His violent 
death tumed him into a 
martyr and huge crowds 
thronged Moscow for 
his funeral 


Moscow's streets 
The Moscow insurrection 
began after the arrest of 
the leaders of the Saint 
Petersburg Soviet in early 
December. Government 
forces succeeded in 
putting it down at the cost 
of more than 1,000 lives. 








anger had now reached the armed forces. 18/31 October 8/21 December 
1905 1905 
SS 
1905 1905 a 
Limited power to the people Ciipipticapeterel tries Defining moment 
The Tsar announced plans for After a summer of protests , rr 17/30 October 


a national Duma with a purely 
consultative role. The proposal 
was put together by his 
interior minister, Alexander 
Bulygin, and it was greeted 
with nothing but contempt by 

the Russian people. 

6/19 August 





and violence, a general strike 
paralysed Russia as it took 
hold of all major industries, 
supported by the Union of 
Unions. A soviet of workers 
‘was set up in Saint Petersburg 
to supervise the strike 
October 


‘The October Manifesto promised power to people across Russia for the first time, 
potentially ending the centuries of autocracy that had resulted in revolution 
throughout 1905. Minister Sergei Witte was instrumental in persuading Tsar 
Nicholas II to make concessions. The Manifesto promised an elected parliament, the 
Duma, which would need to approve all future laws. Civil rights, freedom of speech 
and of the press were also guaranteed. The general strikes began to fizzle out almost 
immediately. It was loosely welcomed although groups including the Marxists 
questioned its efficacy. 
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The October 
Manifesto 


In 1905, disorder forced Nicholas II to finally grant his subjects a constitution 
and an elected parliament. But concessions meant to save the throne 
actually exacerbated the forces driving Russia to revolution 


shall never, under any circumstances,” Nicholas 
ll once declared, “agree to a representative form 
of government, because I consider it harmful to 
the people God has entrusted to my care." But 
events in 1905 forced the tsar’s hand. Defeat 
in the Russo-Japanese War, Bloody Sunday, strikes 
and mutinies — by autumn, they had escalated into 
full-scale revolution. The country was paralysed. 
With Nicholas confined to his suburban palace at 
Peterhof, disorder forced him to make concessions 
to save the imperial throne. 

On the evening of 9 October (OS) / 22 October 
(NS), Sergei Witte, chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, had an emergency meeting with the tsar. 
Witte had proved his talents as minister of finance 
and he had a competent handle on the desperate 
situation. While he was a confirmed monarchist, 


"Nikolaevich was ruthless. He openly 
berated his soldiers on the parade ground 
that made spectators 
once sliced a 
half in front of his horrified 
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he was also a realist — only a dramatic step could 
save Russia from revolution. He offered Nicholas a 
memorandum outlining what he saw as the only 
two ways to save the throne. 

The first was to make concessions and open 
an elected parliament, or Duma, that would have 
power independent of the Tsar. The second option 
was to “invest with complete power a responsible 
person who with unremitting energy might by 
personal force suppress all manifestations of 
trouble” — in other words, a dictator who would act 
under martial law and put an end to the strikes and 
disorder consuming the empire. Witte made it clear 
that he favoured the first idea. These concessions, 
he argued, would satisfy the liberal and moderate 
reformers while restoring order and ensuring the 
survival of the Romanovs. 
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The Tsar listened without offering an opinion. 
" He viewed all politicians as self-interested gasbags, 
making no distinction between moderates or 
revolutionaries when facing 
challenges to the autocracy. 
He had been raised to 
believe that the autocracy 
was a sacred office ordained 
by God. Spiritually and 
temperamentally, Nicholas IT 
couldn't understand the idea 
of a sovereign who reigned 
but did not rule. For him, 
weakening the very system 
that had placed him on the 
throne smacked of heresy. 
Faced with growing 
discontent, he had previously 
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suggested illusory concessions. In December 1904, 
and again in February and August 1905, he had 
toyed with granting a consultative Duma with the 
tight to consider legislation but no power to initiate 
policy, approve laws, or override the tsar's veto. 

A frustrated minister of the interior had declared, 
“The government is in a state of war with Russia. 
All we can do now is build more jails.” 

The Tsar initially seemed to have favoured 
Witte’s suggestion of a dictator. A few days after 
teceiving him, Nicholas told the governor-general 
of Saint Petersburg to pave the way for martial law, 
ordering him to use force to suppress the strikes. 

The Tsar wasn't known for his realism but even 
he recognised that he lacked the necessary will to 
act as dictator. Instead, his thoughts turned to his 
distant uncle Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich, 
who was set to take up an appointment as military 


commander of the Saint Petersburg District. A tall, 
strident, military man, he was known to be ruthless. 
He openly berated his soldiers on the parade 
ground using language that made spectators blush 
and had once sliced a pet dog in half in front of his 
horrified dinner guests to prove that he kept the 
sharpest sword in the empire. He was the perfect 
candidate for the role of dictator. 

On the evening of 15/28 October, the Tsar 
summoned Witte and the Grand Duke to a meeting 
at Peterhof. Somehow, Nikolaevich got wind of the 
idea to name him dictator. Horrified, he stormed 
into the palace and pulled out a revolver, waving it 
in the air and shouting, “If the Tsar does not sign 
Witte's manifesto granting a constitution, I will blow 
my brains out!” Never one to fight, Nicholas quickly 
backed down. He later justified his change of heart, 
writing that a dictatorship would have plunged 


The October Manifesto 


Russia into ‘rivers of blood” and, in the end, the 
“results would be the same. 

It took the Tsar two days to work up the courage 
to accept Witte's proposal for a constitution and 
an elected parliament. Depressed and feeling 
betrayed, he knew it was the end of the autocracy, 
an unthinkable concession to the revolutionaries. 
But he lacked the will to fight. On the evening 
of 17/30 October 1905, he reluctantly signed the 
manifesto. “My head hurt," he confided to his diary, 
“and my thoughts were confused. God help us and 
comfort Russia.” 

The October Manifesto assured three changes to 
the government. First, the Tsar granted his subjects 
civil liberties including personal inviolability, 
freedom of conscience, speech, assembly and 
association. Second, it announced that voting rights 
for and participation in the new parliament were 
extended to all eligible males. 

Finally, Nicholas promised that “no law can 
become effective without the sanction of the 
Imperial Duma, and that the people's elected 
representatives should be guaranteed a real 
participation in the control over the lawfulness of 
the authorities appointed by Us”. Nicholas ended 
the document, "We implore all loyal sons of Russia 
to remember their duty toward their country, to 
assist in ending the current unprecedented unrest, 
and together with Us make every effort to restore 
peace and tranquillity to our native land.” 

The document ended Russian autocracy. After so 
many years of repression, it seemed as though the 
modern era was finally here. Celebrations replaced 
angry demonstrators in the streets. The press 
heralded this concession but it didn’t take long for 
reality to set in. The Tsar retained enormous power, 
undermining any idea that Russia was now under a 
true constitutional monarchy. 

Only Nicholas could create foreign policy, military 
actions and many government expenditures. He 
could veto any legislation, had the power to appoint 
or dismiss government ministers, and retained the 
tight to use “exceptional measures’. The tsar could 
enact new laws without parliamentary approval if 
the legislature was not in session and could use any 
emergency to temporarily close the Duma. In this 
way, he could prorogue parliament, sign a new law 
and reconvene the legislature — all within the space 
of a few days. 

These remnants of power bolstered Nicholas’ 
convenient but deluded belief that he remained 
an autocrat. Within a few months, he was insisting 
that the October Manifesto and the Duma had 
in no way infringed on what he believed to be 
his divinely mandated rights. Instead, he rewrote 
history, claiming that the document had been an 
imperial gift to the nation, given freely and thus 
subject to alteration at will. 

According to this view, the tsar had founded the 
new legislative system and could therefore alter 
it whenever and however he liked. This would 
remain Nicholas II's belief until 1917, when another 
tevolution would finally force the Romanovs off 
their coveted throne. 
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28 June 1914 


WHAT CAUSED TH 


20 defining moments that 


When Gavrilo Princip opened fire on Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, he killed not just the heir to the 
Austrian throne, but sentenced to death over 9 
million people in four years. But if assassination 


was the excuse, it W asn't the cause... 
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What caused the Great War? 





EGREAT WAR! 


led to World War I 








1 February 1864 
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PRINCE EDWARD NURSES A GRUDGE 


British foreign policy 


is redefined after 


RACE ee : k 
the Prussian invasion of Denmar 


Prussia and Austria's devastating seizure 
of the ethnically mixed territories 

of Schleswig and Holstein, which 
separated Denmark from what is now 
Germany, shocked the young British 
Prince Edward - the future King Edward 
VIL- who was only months into his 
marriage to Alexandra of Denmark. The 
pair openly supported the Danes In the 
conflict in spite of an increasingly pro- 
German Queen Victoria. 

This conflict, the Second Schleswig 
War - coupled with his cold relationship 
with his mother - formed the bedrock 
of Edward VII's foreign policy, and he 
cultivated a staunchly pro-French and 
anti-German clique that would survive 
in government long after his death in 
1910. Under Edward VII's influence, 
the Royal Navy was reformed and 
modernised to counter the growing 
German navy, and Britain's aloof 

isolation slipped away in favour of 
treaties with France and Russia 
that would one day become the 
Triple Entente, dragging the United 
Kingdom and its empire into wat. 


y 
‘s February 1867 


THE OLD EMPIRE CRASHES DOWN 


| The Dual Monarchy replaces the Aus 


A dispute between the traditional guiding 
hand of the Germanic states - Austria, 
whose Habsburg family had ruled since 
1278 - and the increasingly powerful 
Kingdom of Prussia - under Prime 
Minister Otto von Bismarck and King 
Wilhelm I - allowed the growing rivalry 
between the two powers to bubble to the 
surface in open war. 
Left weakened and with Hungary set 

to break away, the Austrian Empire was 
dissolved in favour of a cumbersome Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, in which 
each state was governed independently 
and then together by a convoluted system 
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rian Empire 
of joint-ministers. This solution to Austria's 
internal instability in turn created a whole 
new set of stress points in the vast edifice, 
including Hungary's oppressive policies 
towards its non-Hungarian subjects, made 
them easy prey to Serb and Russian- 
sponsored agitation that would prove so 
toxic in Austrian-run Bosnia in 1914. 

With Austria's traditional dependencies, 
the myriad small German principalities, 
now under the banner of one Prussian- 
dominated North German Confederation, 
Austria-Hungary had to look toward 
the Balkans and the waning Ottoman 
influence for opportunities to expand. 
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19 July 1870 


Germany unites at 
France’s expense 





Believing “a Franco-Prussian War must 
take place before a united Germany was [ 
formed’, Otto von Bismarck goaded France 
into attacking. The French defeat brought 
down the Second French Empire of 
Napoleon III - the monarch was captured 
along with the remainder of his army - and 
a vast Prussian occupation of huge swathes 
of France until war reparations were paid. 

This humiliation, along with the 
annexation of the valuable and heavily 
industrialised Alsace-Lorraine border 
region became a huge national tragedy. It 
remained at the heart of French culture in 
the run-up to World War I, as foreign affairs revolved around preparing 
for a new conflict with Germany, and public opinion called for the 
retum of the lost provinces. In the aftermath of the Franco-Prussian 

War, the North German Confederation was dissolved and replaced by 

a unified German Empire, led by Kaiser Wilhelm I and Chancellor 

Von Bismarck, while the French Third Republic formed in Paris. 
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What caused the Great War? 


10 July 1898 
Britain and France 


The scramble for Africa reached crisis point as 
France and Britain coveted control of the Nile to 
link up their African colonies. France especially 
felt threatened by Britain's occupation of Egypt 
in 1882 and quickly dispatched a small force to 
Fashoda (now Kodok in south Sudan) where the 
lines of both powers’ empires intersected. 

After a daring l4-month trek across Africa, 
the French force seized Fashoda on 10 July 1898, 
however reinforcements turned back, and a flotilla 
of British gunboats led by imperialism’s posterboy, 
Horatio Herbert Kitchener, arrived at the isolated 
fort - both sides politely insisting on their right 
tobe there, and rather nobly agreeing to fly 
British, French and Egyptian flags over the fort 
in compromise. At home, meanwhile, talk of war 
gripped both parliaments - only when it looked as 


BISMARCK IS FORCED 
INTO RETIREMENT 


German foreign policy turns 
belligerent as the Kaiser takes over 


Though Otto von Bismarck’s role in the birth of the 
German Empire and a renewed enmity with France 
left him with a reputation for belligerence, the Tron 
Chancellor’ was a stabilising force for central Europe. 
He kept Germany back from the rush for colonies 
that would bring it into direct competition with 
other powers, declaring in 1876 that a war in the 
Balkans wouldn't be worth “the healthy bones of a 
single Pomeranian musketeer’. He also signed the 
Reinsurance Treaty with Russia in 1887 that limited 
their involvement in conflicts with each other. 
Wilhelm II succeeded his father, Kaiser Frederick 
II, with a very different set of priorities and the two 
clashed constantly, the toxic atmosphere in the court 


29 December 1895 


Germany 


size each other up 


is warned 


though victory would hinge 
on sea-power, putting the 
lighter, faster French fleet 
at the mercy of the heavier 
British one, did the French 
withdraw and an official 
boundary was agreed 
between the two powers. 

The normalisation of 
British and French relations 
after the Fashoda Incident, 
and the clear demarcation 
of influence, relieved the 
constant pressure between 
the two to an extent, setting them off from 
hundreds of years of semi-regular bloodshed 
‘on a new course towards alliance. 
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4 January 1894 


France and Russia form 


A less likely love affair would be difficult 
to imagine: democratic republican 
France and archaic autocratic imperial 
Russia cosy up despite public outcry in 
both countries. 

) France felt encircled by Britain and 
Germany who were enjoying a rare 
Cosiness at this point, while likewise 

___ Russia saw itself threatened by the 

British Empire in central Asia, and 

the Far East, and by Germany's allies 

Austria-Hungary in Europe. 


eventually forcing Bismarck 


replacement - Leo von 
Caprivi - was far more 
in step with Wilhelm‘ 
vision, fatally letting the 

Reinsurance Treaty lapse 
- pushing Russia towards 


friendship with Britain 
that would never come to 
fruition, leaving Germany 
isolated in Europe by 1914. 


RANCE AND RUSSIA JOIN FORCES 


off in southern Africa 



















‘Though the competing British and German interests around what 
is now South Africa had been a clear flashpoint for decades, the 
British Cape Colony's failed raid on the independent Transvaal 
Republic that would eventually lead to the Boer War - though 
unsanctioned by Britain - received the motherland's firm backing. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II drafted a letter of congratulation to Boer 
president Paul Kruger that was celebrated by the German press 
and sparked outrage in its British counterparts. Germany's urbane 
ambassador to London was shocked when the Foreign Office's 
bullish Sir Francis Bertie informed him that wiping out the German 
navy would be “child's play for the English fleet”. 

Very much aware of their limitations, their political isolation and 
of Britain's overreaction, Wilhelm II resolved to increase the power 
of the German Imperial Navy and to treat Britain no longer just as a 
potential ally but also as a potential threat. 


‘Ss 


a 


Cae) 


a military alliance 


Where past treaties were agreements 
between governments designed to 
keep them from interfering in each 
other's business, this was primarily a 
military pact with a guaranteed military 
response if the other was attacked. 

With no room for ambiguity, the 
Franco-Russian Alliance was the 
first of many that would bind the 
military powers of Europe together like 
mountain climbers, just waiting for one 
to fall and the rest to go tumbling after. 
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I THEBLACK HAND STRIKE 


Austro-Serbian friendship dies with 
Serb king at hands of secret society 





Ina scandal that shocked all of Europe, Serbia‘s deeply unpopular 
and pro-Austrian king Alexander Obrenovic and his wife were 
murdered by a cabal of army officers who forced their way into the 
palace and rousted the royal couple from their hiding place. 





} Perpetrated by the Black Hand, a radical nationalist secret 
society dedicated to absorbing ‘Serb’ lands (whether Bosnians, BSC RUPE 
Macedonians or Croatians liked it or not) from the rule of the 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires, the Black Hand were later become the leader of the Black Hand and Serbia's head of 
already so entrenched in Serbia's powerful military that the new military intelligence - a powerful combination that would allow 
government refused all foreign diplomatic pressure to have them him to organise a failed attempt on the life of Austro-Hungarian 
_ arrested for fear they'd be the next rulers to be brutally murdered. Emperor Franz Josef in 1911, and a more successful and infamous 
i One of the key conspirators - Dragutin ‘Apis’ Dimitrijevi¢ - would attack on Franz Ferdinand three years later. 


6 October 1908 ) 
Austria takes Bosnia 


Austro-Hungarian troops had been in the Ottoman province 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina since 1878 running it in all but 
name. In a series of letters and a six-hour secret meeting, 
Russian foreign minister, Alexander Izvolsky, and Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, Alois Aehrenthal, agreed a 


= —~ a 
31 March 1905 


THE KAISER PAYS A 
VISIT TO TANGIER 


Germany’s attempt to drive a wedge 
between Britain and France fails 


revision to the treaty of 1878, allowing Austria-Hungary 
full control of Bosnia, When the Austrians announced their 
intent Izvolsky acted as outraged as the rest of Europe's 
political movers and shakers (but not nearly as outraged as. 
Serbia) and only when Vienna threatened to release secret 
records proving Izvolsky’s duplicity did Russia back down 
and force Serbia to accept the annexation. 

This affair prompted a shift in the direction of Serbian 
nationalism and public outrage that had so far been more 
preoccupied with Macedonia and Kosovo. Italy, meanwhile 
Bosnia + part of the Triple Alliance with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany ~ had been long promised territory on the 
Croatian coast if Austria were to take Bosnia. Affronted, the 
Furbay - Italian government would cite this breach of trust when 

they joined WWI on the side of the Triple Entente in 1915, 





Keen to test the extent of France and Britain’s Entente 
Cordiale - signed 8 April 1904 and putting an end to 
colonial rivalry in Africa and Asia - Wilhelm II arrives 
in Tangier to deliver a speech in favour of Moroccan 
independence - much to the chagrin of France, who 
planned to take over Morocco as a protectorate. 

The Kaiser expected to use the ensuing conference 
to resolve the situation as an opportunity to 
magnanimously grant France limited control, bringing 
them closer to Germany and isolating Britain, but to 
his surprise British foreign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
backed the French in the strongest possible terms, 
and it's Germany that, once again, came away isolated. 
The Tangier Crisis paved the way for the Agadir Crisis 
in 1911, which despite 


higher stakes - a German PP iat ates — 
iperial Russia‘s colonial ambitions in Asia finally 
gunship bead overreached themselves, and the Japanese launched a 
French and Spanish troop devastating night attack on 8 February 1904 against the fleet 
deployments on Morocco's anchored at Port Arthur (now Liishunkou). 
streets - the aims of the This blow to Russia not only brought the Tsarist autocracy 
Germans were the same) to the brink with the Revolution of 1905, but forced Russia 
to look to the west to expand its influence. The factions in 

the imperial court fixated on increasing Russia's influence 
Franco-British military over the Slavic and Orthodox Christian nationalities were 
dependency increased, as strengthened, and foreign policy became increasingly fixated 
did the French hold on on Bulgaria and Serbia especially. The desire to gain control 

‘ over the Turkish Straits which would allow the Russian fleet 
Mot in the Black Sea access to the Mediterranean also grew. 
political encirclement. 

















5 September 1905 


Japan checks 
Russian colonialism 






















Manchuria = 


and so were the results: 
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What caused the Great War? 


= — ——————— 


29 September 1911 


ITALY STARTS A FEEDING FRENZY sine 8 


France votes ‘oui’ 








Italy invades Libya and kicks off the First Balkan War 


Though Britain and France had carved off Egypt and 
Morocco from the fringes of the Ottoman Empire, Italy's 
sudden invasion of Libya - one of the empire's central 
provinces - stunned the world. The superior technology 
of the Italians and their use of air reconnaissance saw 
them quickly take key cities before becoming bogged 
down in guerrilla warfare and counterattacks, while 


= Italy 


for nationalism 


Voted in on a wave of nationalism following the Agadir 
Crisis in July 1911, hardline anti-German prime minister 
Raymond Poincaré presided over a lurch to the right. 
Made president the following year he consolidated 
control of foreign policy and the Higher Council of War, 
and dispatched veteran statesman Théophile Delcassé 


the brutal naval assault on the Dodecanese - the 
southernmost Greek islands - bloodied the Turks and 2 
forced them on the defensive. pea 
While it kicked off a chain 
reaction (goaded on by the 
Russian ambassador to 
Belgrade) in the Balkans 
that led to the First Balkan 
War, the Italian seizure of 
Libya demonstrated a shift 
in Italy's foreign relations 
away from its traditional 
allies, Rather than consult 
its Triple Alliance partners 
Germany and Austria- 
Hungary - both invested in 
the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire - they cleared the 
campaign with France and 
Britain beforehand instead. 


~ dubbed “the most dangerous man for Germany in 
France” by Wilhelm II - as ambassador to Russia to better 
co-ordinate Franco-Russian military strategy. 

‘As Poincaré's government prepared for war he also 
made it more likely, telling Russian ambassador, Alexander 
Izvolsky, that any conflict with Austria-Hungary arising 
from the First Balkan 
War would have 
France's backing. 

‘The hawks in the 
French government 
calculated that not only 
would a war over the 
Balkans be the surest 
guarantee that Russia 
would commit all of its 
forces to the field, but 
an Austro-Hungarian 
invasion of Serbia 
would bog down 
the Dual Monarchy, 
leaving the allies free 


to tackle Germany. a it of, 
913 9 
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February 1912 


ANGLO-GERMAN ARMS TALKS SINK 


Negotiations for a cap on THENAVALARMSRACE. S SS 


boat building are rejected aria cruisers Built perveae 








With both powers exhausted by boat- 
building fever that had formed the backbone aod Germany 


im Dreadnoughe unde 

of Britain's national self-esteem and the HR a SuSE 

key German status as its equal, the war 

secretary, Richard Haldane, paid a secret 

visit to Berlin to try and halt the escalation. ath 
The balance of national egos was simply 


too fragile. Germany wanted a guarantee = 
of British neutrality in any future conflict, da! 
and Britain saw its own naval superiority as 

something they didn’t have magnanimously antic L 
gifted by Germany in exchange. 





As a result, Haldane returned empty i 
handed, the naval buildup continued da? ds! ‘rel dest dei deat 
unabated and, more importantly, Germany 
pushed Britain further into a military death- 1906 
grip with Russia and France. 





1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 
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14 December 1913 





RUSSIA FLEXES TTS MILITARY MUSCLE 





As the First Balkan War gets underway, 
Russia points its guns towards Austria 


With the Balkan League of Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Montenegro gearing up to snatch 
territory from the Ottoman Turks in the 
wake of Italy's invasion of Ottoman-held 
Libya the year before, their great protector 
~ Russia - made its stance clear. 

If Austria-Hungary was alarmed by this 
potential shakeup of the borders, the rapid 
mobilisation of 50,000-60,000 Russian 
reservists along the Polish border with 
Austria-Hungary alarmed them more. 

This was the first major aggressive move 
by Russia against its rivals, breaking with 
the tradition of covert deal-breaking that 
would foreshadow the events of 1914, and 
the robust defence of Serbia that would 
swallow much of the planet in war. 

Russian foreign minister, Sergei 
Sazonoy, observed that were it to come to. 
conflict, “We can probably rely on the real 


support of France and England.” Nec 


oscars 
CRORE mn 


Cooke 


¥ 17 October 1913 








SERBIA DIGS IN OVER ALBANIA 





The success of the Balkan League in the First Balkan War 
alarmed Austria-Hungary no end. Now the Second Balkan 
War had begun, with each combatant eager to consolidate 
its gains, Serbia - the chief cause of their anxiety - had 
won crushing victories in Macedonia and then marched 
into Albania and Kosovo to hold vast swathes of territory. 
Reports of massacres followed, and even rumours that 
the Austro-Hungarian consul in Prizren, Kosovo, had been 
abducted and castrated. 

Alternately claiming ignorance of any occupation and 
then lying about withdrawal, Austria-Hungary grew 
convinced that Serbia couldn't be bargained with and would 
only respond to force. On 17 October 1913, Austria-Hungary 
gave Serbia eight days to leave the contested territory or 
they would face military action, and Russia advised them 
to do as they were told. By 26 October Albania was free of 
Serbian troops and the success of the Albanian ultimatum. 
- and the demonstration of a clear limit to Russia’s support 
- would lead Vienna to try and repeat the performance in 
1914, with very different consequences. 


Constantinople 
looks to Germany 


Russia's lust for the Turkish Straits may have been pushed to second 
place during the Balkan wars, but they hadn't lost sight of their long- 
term goal. The arrival of Otto Liman von Sanders’ German military 
mission on 14 December 1913 to train and command the first corps 
of the Ottoman army following humiliating Turkish defeats in the 
Balkans gave them even greater cause for concern than the presence 
of a British admiral doing the same job with the Ottoman navy. 

Though Germany compromised heavily to keep the diplomatic 
crisis from boiling over (which in turn left the Germans with a sense 
of resentment), Russia's lack of backing from even the ardently anti- 
German Delcassé was a potent reminder to Russia that, despite the 
Triple Entente, its allies had very different priorities, 

Viewing for the first time Germany, and not just Austria-Hungary, 
asa direct threat to Russia's aims, they realised that the only way 
they could gain control of the Turkish Straits would be against the 
backdrop of a wider European war, in which France and especially 
Britain were bound to Russia. 





The Second Balkan War teaches 
Austria the value of brute force 
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What caused the Great War? 


~ 
21 June 1914 


28 June 1914 





SERBIA ISSUES AN 
OPAQUE WARNING 


erbian prime minister fails to warn 
of plot against Franz Ferdinand 





In June 1914, the Serbian prime minister, Nikola Pasi¢, 
sent a telegram to the Serbian legation in Vienna 
warning of a plot against Franz Ferdinand. Belgrade's 
man in Vienna, Jovan Jovanovic, then met with the 
Austro-Hungarian finance minister on 21 June 1914 to 
warn in the vaguest terms that a visit by the Archduke 
could end in tragedy. That Pasi¢ didn’t communicate the 
threat directly to the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
instead choosing the ultra- 
nationalist Jovanovié - who is 
rumoured to have commanded 
guerrilla bands in Bosnia after 
annexation - who could be 
telied upon to tell someone 
further from decision making 
and probably tell them as 
unconvincingly as possible, 
suggests that this might have 
been a warning Pasic felt he 
needed to be seen to issue, 
but didn’t necessarily want 

to be heard. 





Mserbian prime minister 
eka unedes 


w, 
A3 July 1914 


AUSTRIATUNGARY 
DECLARES WAR! 





Ferdinand is assassinated 





‘On 28 June 1914 the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
nephew and heir to Emperor Franz Josef of 

Austria-Hungary - along with his wife - Duchess 
Sophie - were shot and killed while inspecting the 
troops in the Bosnian capital, Sarajevo, The man 
pulling the trigger was radicalised Bosnian-Serb 
student, Gavrilo Princip - an assassin from the 
secret military society, the Black Hand, which was 
equipped and supported by conspirators within 
the Serbian army. 

‘Though unpopular, the Archduke's death 
provided all the pretext the Habsburg court 
needed to curtail the belligerent Serbia. Beyond 
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the excuse it provided, Franz Ferdinand was 
the leader of a think-tank within the Austro- 
Hungarian military that advocated reorganising 
the empire along federal lines. 

‘A more representative Austria-Hungary could 
have silenced demands for independence from 
the Slavic communities in the empire - many of 
whom were still relatively loyal to Franz Josef 
himself, just critical of the state - loosening 
Serbia's influence in Croatia and Bosnia, It also 
would have undermined Russia's self-proclaimed 
mission to ‘protect’ the Slavic and Orthodox 
Christian people. But it was never to be. 








Political alliances lead to domino-effect war 


Concerned that public opinion 
would not back war, the 
Austro-Hungarian government 
- champing at the bit to knock 
the Balkan upstart down a peg 
or two since 1912 - prepared 
an ultimatum that would be 
near impossible for Serbia to 
accept. Wilhelm II in Berlin 
voiced his support for Austria- 
Hungary, advising the German 
ambassador to Vienna, “We must 
finish with the Serbs, quickly. 


Now or never!” Indeed the 
conditions were too humiliating 
for Serbia to agree to and, on 
28 July 1914, Austria-Hungary 
declared war on Serbia. Like a 
chain of dominos tumbling in 
succession Russia, Germany, 
France, Britain and all their 
overseas dominions were 
plunged into war. Italy, the 
Ottoman Empire, Japan and 
eventually the US would follow, 
as World War I progressed. 
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Grave of Russia’s Imperial Army 


Eastern front 1917 


Grave 
of Russia's 
Imperial 

nly 


Front is often overlooked, subsumed in the 
narrative of revolution and civil war 


twas a Pyrthic victory with nearly one million 

casualties, half of these lying dead on the 

battlefield, yet Russia's high watermark on the 

Eastern Front in WWI came with a savage battle 

against Austria-Hungary in Carpathia, which 
almost knocked the latter out of the war. 

The Brusilov Offensive - the only campaign of 
the Great War named after an individual, Aleksei 
Brusilov - was fought between June and September 
1916, and saw the eponymous general almost 
pulling off the spectacular, only to be thwarted by 
a combination of Austria-Hungary’s allies bailing 
them out and Romania proving to be a weak cog. 
Instead of anchoring the Russian line in the south, 
the Romanian rout resulted in a general retreat, 

a collapsing situation only saved by the onset of 
winter. This could have been the fulfilment of 
Russian chief-of-staff General Mikhail Alekseev's 
vision, at the start of 1916, that a concerted effort 
could knock Austria-Hungary out of the war. 

The combination of the summer losses and 
morale-sap of Russian divisions being sent into 
Romania to stem the Central Powers’ advance there, 
proved too much for the Imperial Russian Army. If 
there was a moment when the collective Russian 
will was broken, it was here; a near triumph that 
tumed into another debilitating setback. Ironically, 


the Russians had cultivated Romania, believing 
it would be an asset in any Galician campaign; it 
proved to be anything but. 

Significantly in October 1916, small anti-war 
incidents began to occur in some Russian corps, and 
Maurice Paleologue, the French ambassador to the 
court of Russian Tsar Nicholas TI, reported that, "... 
war-weariness and food shortages caused disorders 
throughout many Russian cities in the autumn of 
1916. They were the heralds of the Revolution of 
1917” Factories in Petrograd went on strike and when 
French Renault workers tried to continue working, 
they were set upon by strikers. The police called in 
the infantry, who sided with the strikers, leaving the 
Cossacks to restore order. 

When war had first broken out, Russia, in 
common with other belligerents, optimistically 
believed it would be brief and victorious. For this 
reason, Russia failed to factor in how material and 
human replacements for those expended would 
be produced and deployed. A lack of ammunition 
would soon hit crisis point 

Unlike the industrial nations, the country did 
not have a reserve of manufacturing that could 
be turned over to war production, or an effective 
bureaucracy to co-ordinate the effort. As well as 
(mostly) incompetent officers, the Russians suffered 


43 








from a lack of everything - particularly artillery - 
required to wage a modern war. The only thing 
it had in abundance was manpower. A Russian 
division in 1914 numbered in the region of 15,000 
men. Upon mobilisation, Russia’s army totalled 115 
infantry and 38 cavalry divisions (around 2,300,000 
men), but with only around 8,000 artillery pieces. 
The difficulty the Russians faced with such an 
extensive front and so many opponents was 
illustrated by fewer than 30 per cent of its available 
divisions lining up against the Germans in the north. 

With the war going badly and unrest increasing, 
Nicholas TI may have regretted his decision of 
September 1915 to relieve Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievich of supreme command. The Tsar had 
taken over at this point, ignoring warnings that he 
could not be both soldier and statesman. 

Although he proposed to act only as a figurehead 
with Mikhail Alekseyev controlling the army/ 
his name would nevertheless become indelibly 
linked with failure, as illustrated by recriminations 
following the heavy losses sustained at the Battle 
of Lake Naroch in March-April 1916, an inconclusive 
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Russian offensive aimed solely at relieving the 
pressure of the Germans at Verdun. As General 
Aleksandr Noskoff lamented, “Our losses were very 
high, numbering some 250,000. The sacrifices 
resulted from the personal intervention of Emperor 
Nicholas II.” His absences at the front also meant 
that a clique, centred round the Germanic Tsarina 
and the mystic-healer-meddler Rasputin, were in 
effective control of the government, further fuelling 
the amorphous discontent. 

As 1916 drew to its miserable conclusion, more 
than a dozen regiments mutinied, with soldiers 
Teported to be deserting in their thousands 
every single day. The Tsar appeared incapable of 
controlling either the army or the government, and 
even the largely unlamented murder of Rasputin 
cured little, suggesting instead that Russia was 
descending into a state of near-anarchy. 

With Christmas approaching, the Russian military 
effort switched to the north, with an offensive 
planned by the Russian 12th Army (Northern Front) 
and Latvian units in the area of Jelgava (Latvia). 
Having failed to break the Austro-Hungarians, the 


oint, 
not be 


Russians were going to have another ill-advised 
crack at the Germans, under General Radko 
Dimitriev. World War I was a war of alliances and 

it was often the case for Russia that it launched an 
offensive due to pressure from the other Entente 
members. The so-called ‘Christmas Battles’ of late- 
December 1916 were a case in point. The order to 
attack the German 8th Army on the Riga front was 
given in order to attract German reserve forces, 
thereby relieving the pressure on the French at 
Verdun (Brusilov had suffered in the same way 
with his summer offensive, when his attack went in 
earlier than he'd wanted because of Italian appeals to 
distract the Austrians in Trentino). 

The 8th Army had been held up near Riga for 
more than a year since October 1915, digging itself 
in thereafter and fortifying a 30-kilometre-long 
‘wall’ - the grandiloquently-dubbed German Wall 
- constructed largely from wood and sand, which 
lay waiting for the Russians. The wall was built 
across the Tirelpurvs (or Tirelis Swamp), so was a 
potential nightmare for any force brave, or stupid, 
enough to try to take it. Mid-December saw a fall 
in temperature to an eye-watering (or eye-freezing) 
-35°C, however, it enabled the now-frozen swamp to 
be crossed, and the German fortifications could now 
be assaulted. 

Determined to surprise their enemy, the Russians 
planned the attack for 23 December, believing 
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Grave of Russia’s Imperial Army 





‘As 1916 drew to its miserable conclusion, 
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that so close to Christmas, the Germans would be 
off-guard. The ultimate objective was Jelgava (or 
Mitau), a rail and road junction south-west of Riga, 
in central Latvia. The main assault force would be 
VI Siberian Rifle Corps, which included two Latvian 
rifle brigades. 

The attack duly began early that morning. As 
well as the surprise of the season, there was also 
no artillery support, which would have given the 
Germans advanced warning of an impending attack. 
By comparison, the received wisdom on the Western. 
Front dictated a frontal assault proceeded by a huge, 
usually ineffective, barrage. 

Sadly for the Russians, after all this planning, the 
attack stalled as the Germans fed in reinforcements 
and everything that could go wrong, did. The 17th 
Siberian Regiment refused to attack, a mutiny 
supported by several other units, and then, with the 
offensive faltering, the Germans counter-attacked. 

A further Russian attack on Christmas Day itself 
took a fortified hill (later known as Machine Gun 
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Hill) on the northern side of the swamp, but the 
commander failed to anticipate this success, so the 
victory could not be exploited. By 29 December, the 
Russian attempt on the German Wall had petered 
out; another indecisive battle and another instance 
of what might have been for the Russians. 

The following month saw an 8th Army 
counterattack, and in the conventional manner, with 
an artillery barrage preceding an infantry attack. 
Latvians and Siberians defended their positions for 
three days, but Russian attempts to counterattack 
failed, so the Germans recovered 80 per cent of the 
ground they had lost, although Machine Gun Hill 
remained in Russian hands. 

With temperatures dropping further to -38°C, the 
fighting stopped, with both sides literally at a frozen 
standstill. The Latvian rifle brigades suffered around 
8,000 of the Russian losses of some 13,000, the 
heavy casualties fostering further discontent against 
Russian generals and the Tsar, who was nominally 
in charge of this debacle. Siberians who had refused 


to fight were punished, some paying with their lives, 
others, ironically, carted off to Siberia. Meanwhile, 
support for the Bolsheviks rose. 

The Christmas Battles, fought over the winter 
of 1916-17, were almost a microcosm of the Eastern 
Front as a whole, with the two combatants fighting 
to an exhausted standoff. While they considered 
what to do next, the strategists increasingly viewed 
the Eastern Front as a sideshow to what was going 
on further west. For both sides, however, it remained 
important. Just the fact it was there, and unresolved, 
meant the Germans could not transfer large 
numbers of troops west. 

After the initial optimism and enthusiasm for war, 
marked by an intensity of hatred towards all things 
German and a love of Mother Russia and its tsar, the 
nation was fast tracking towards Revolution, civil 
war and the Bolshevik consolidation of power. That 
glorious autumn of 1914, when everything appeared 
possible, seemed an awfully long way off now. The 
loyalist days, when the German embassy in Saint 
Petersburg was trashed and the German-sounding 
city was renamed Petrograd, seemed otherworldly. 
In those days, there had been no defeatism (unlike at 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War of 1905), just a 
steady determination to fight and a belief in ultimate 
victory, with the sidelining of anything that might 
interfere. Former Prime Minister Count Sergei Witte 
had been one of the few prescient souls predicting 
that war would inevitably bring revolution, With the 
failure of the Christmas Battles, plotters circled like 
crows around carrion. 

The Russians may have been failing militarily, but 
it would be wrong to view their efforts as simply 
inept, with callous leaders and generals sending 
ill-equipped cannon-fodder to its collective death, 
as has often been depicted. Winston Churchill 
showed an understanding of the Russian psyche. 
“Withdrawn into their own country [the Russians} 
can hold their own,’ which was particularly true 
once the Germans went beyond the railway 
communications, which they relied on for supply 
and mobility. The Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Sandhurst’s view that Russia at this time was, “good 
for nothing, or worse,” was quite wide of the mark. 

The inspired common-sense of Brusilov is a case 
in point. His summer 1916 offensive showed tactical 
nous that is often overlooked. The offensive was 
over a much larger front than previous Russian 
attacks, with offensives staged in many places up 
and down the front to confuse the enemy. This was 
in stark contrast to previous attacks, which targeted 


“That glorious 
autumn of 1914, 
when nye 
appeared possible, 
seemed an awfully 
long way off now" 
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The Eastern Front was the war everyone expected, one of movement and breakthroughs; 
the only surprise was that it was not decided quickly 


Whereas the Western Front quickly became the war of 
attrition, with front lines barely shifting in four years, 
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small areas with massed forces. Attempts were made 
to mask Russian intentions, artillery was advanced 
covertly and the duration of the bombardment was 
deliberately limited (and monitored from the air), 

as artillery and infantry attempted to co-ordinate. 
The front line trenches were moved as close as 
possible to the enemy's before ‘zero hour’, with 
infantry having already practiced on mock-ups of 
the German positions. There was also a strategic 
reserve, readied to exploit any incursion into enemy 
positions if necessary. 

Brusilov deserved to succeed, but was not 
favoured with the commodity essential to all 
great generals: luck. He now argued for the Tsar's 
abdication, but also the continuance of the war. 
Tellingly, it was the Bolsheviks who caught the 
popular mood by calling for an end to the carnage. 
Brusilov was worth accommodating though - he 
would go on to work for the Bolsheviks after the war. 

When the February Revolution occurred, it saw 
the tsar scapegoated, forced to abdicate and replaced 
by the Provisional Government. After two years of 
military reverses and food shortages, few can have 
been surprised at the combustible eruption when 
police fired on striking workers in Petrograd; few 
outside the aloof royal family anyway. 

The new foreign minister, Pavel Miliukov, was in 
favour of continuing with the war in the hope of 
realising national aspirations. The same was true of 
Alexander Kerensky, Socialist Revolutionary leader, 
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Grave of Russia’s Imperial Army 


minister of war and future prime minister, who 
hoped to outflank the Bolsheviks by galvanising 
the nation into a fresh military effort based on a 
French-revolutionary style ‘nation in arms’ and the 
‘democratisation’ of Russia's forces. Success on the 
battlefield would quell dissent at home. The novice 
leaders of a fledgling Russian democracy would fail, 
however, on the question of the war's prosecution 
and the relaxation of military discipline merely 
opening up the army to Vladimir's Lenin’s anti-war 
propaganda. They would not be the first (or the 
last) set of politicians to mistakenly assume that 
wars would be popular and binding. For the tsar, 
meanwhile, it was now all about staying alive. 

‘The Provisional Government was already on 
borrowed time as it competed with the workers’ 
soviets (councils) for hearts and minds. Order 
Number 1 of the Petrograd Soviet stipulated that 
control over all arms now vested in soldiers’ soviets, 
elected by the troops. The Provisional Government 
found itself in the unedifying position of effectively 
power-sharing with the soviet, which controlled 
large sections of the army and navy in and around 
Petrograd. The soviet also controlled the railway, 
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postal and telegraph services and gave orders to 
soldiers and key personnel autonomously, without 
the say-so of the government 

Traditional military discipline was broken and 
most soldiers were now on strike against any 
hostile action, so the Russian war machine virtually 
ground to a halt. The German enemy, meanwhile, 
played fifth columnist, assisting Lenin and his 
acolytes to return to Russia from exile so they could 
foment revolution and disrupt, if not end, Russia's 
commitment to the war. Crucially, Lenin promised 





“Brusilov deserved to succeed, but was 


not favoured with the commodity 
essential to all great generals: luck 
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an end to the fighting, and the Russian population, 
sick of war, were easily swayed by this. 

Given these circumstances, it is surprising Russia 
managed one more attack on the Galician Front 
when Brusilov launched the great July Offensive, 
or Kerensky Offensive, as it has also been dubbed. 
Commencing on 1 July, this encompassed the ten- 
day Battle of East Galicia, as the Russians moved 
towards Lviv in today’s western Ukraine. 

Early success began with an unusually heavy 
bombardment, with inroads made against the 
Austro-Hungarians, but not against the more 
resilient Germans. Russian losses mounted, causing 
demoralisation. The broken-teed of the Romanians 
reared its head again for a Russo-Romanian attack 
in support of the offensive, which initially broke 
through at Marasti. Soldiers’ committees discussed 
whether officers’ orders should be obeyed, mass 
desertions occurred, and any officers trying to 
stand in the way were shot. By 16 July, the Russian 
advance had collapsed. 

Led by German General Felix von Bothmer, a 
combination of Germans and Austrians began 
pushing the Russians back from 19 July, as their 
counterattack re-took the likes of Halicz, an 
important railhead point on the River Dniester in 
today's western Ukraine, as well as Tarnopol and 
Czernowitz, both close to the Austro-Hungarian- 
Russian border in Galicia and Carpathia respectively. 
There was little Russian resistance as they marched 
through Galicia and Ukraine. By 20 July, the Russian 
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line had broken and by 23 July they had retreated 
240 kilometres. The rapid disintegration proved that 
Russian army morale no longer existed and that no 
Russian officer could count on his soldiers. Brusilov 
would be replaced by Lavr Kornilov, but it mattered 
not. The last Russian offensive of WWI ended in 
failure. As Churchill sensed, the war was to be 
ended, *..by the exhaustion of nations rather than 
the victories of armies.” 

Unfortunately for the Russians, the attack was 
poorly timed, with increasing demands for peace, 
especially from within the army. Meanwhile, 
Kerensky was fixed on fulfilling obligations towards 
his allies, which hardly motivated the Russian 
soldiery to fight. He needed a victory to restore the 
soldiers’ morale and find popular favour, thereby 
strengthening his Provisional Government, which 
faced increasing rancour because of food shortages 
and rising prices. He gambled on a turn of the die 
and lost, severely denting the latent democracy’s 
credibility in the process and leaving it fatally 
weakened as military reverses kick-started the July 
Days, when soldiers and workers rioted in Petrograd 
against the Provisional Government. 

There was still more fighting between Germans 
and Russians at the northernmost end of the 
Eastern Front, where the Christmas Battles 
had taken place almost a year before. Early in 
September, the Battle of Riga saw the Germans 
capture the city in an offensive, which saw 
them take this end of the front in the final battle 
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between soldiers of the two nations. Russian 
soldiers defending Kiev, however, refused to fight 
and fled from their adversaries. 

Meanwhile, Kornilov, unhappy with the 
Provisional Government's plans, marched on 
Petrograd as the leader of a counter-revolutionary 
movement aiming to first take control of the 
government, then smash the power of the soviet. 
In a curious case of poacher turned gamekeeper, 
the Bolsheviks’ Red Guard was asked by the 
government to help defend the city. Kornilov's bid 
for power, which might have nipped Bolshevism 
in the bud, was defeated and he was arrested on 
Kerensky’s say-so. The Bolsheviks’ popularity 
increased further as a result of this crisis, and they 
tapidly orchestrated their seizure of power. Some 
soldiers supported them and others refused to fight 
for the government. Within a year, the Russian state 
had morphed from semi-autocracy, to democracy, 
to the world's first communist dictatorship as a 
result of the October Revolution. Tsar Nicholas II 
paid for taking his ill-prepared nation to war with 
his life, assassinated by the Bolsheviks in July 1918 
along with the rest of his immediate family. 

Russia's World War I experience seems lost today, 
an historical afterthought, a mere footnote to the 
stupendous events of the Revolution. Churchill was 
correct when he termed it “The Unknown War. 
Unknown, rather than overlooked, but perhaps this 
is changing as historians start to show more interest 
in WWIs Eastern Front in its own right. 
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DISCOVER THE TURBULENT HISTORY OF 
RUSSIA'S RULING DYNASTY 


Reigning over the world’s largest nation for over 300 years, the Romanov 
family oversaw great changes in Russian society. Read all about their story, 
and find out how they met their grisly end, in our riveting new bookazine. 
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From the dynasty that had ruled for 300 years to the agitators 
ushering in a new society, these are the Revolution’s key players 
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Rise and fall of the Romanovs 


Rise and fall of the 


Romanovs 


1613-1917 
A reign characterised by intrigue, ambition, treachery and revolution, 
the Romanov dynasty - the last royal family of Russia - met its 
tragic fate after 300 years of rule 


















Imperial crowns 
Each head of the eagle is adorned 
iDoublecheaded wasle with an imperial crown, which 

An important mot ofthe Russian 

royal family, the black double-headed 
eagle symbolised imperialism. ts use 
stems back millennia, past the Holy 
Roman Empire and beyond 


of the Order of St Andrew 


Escutcheon 

The main shield on the 
coat of arms features the 
arms of Moscow, which 
depicts St George slaying 
the dragon 


Sceptre and orb 
The double-headed eagle 
clutches at a sceptre and a 
globus cruciger 


Order of St Andrew 

Around the escutcheon is a collar of the 
Order of St Andrew, the highest of all the 
orders in Russia, Created by Peter the Great 
in 1698, the order was awarded for the most 
outstanding civil or military achievements 
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Rise and fall of the Romanovs 
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Michael I 
b.1596-d.1645 


ichael Fyodorovich 

Romanov was a boy when he 

came to the throne in 1613. 

Since the death of the last tsar 
M@ of the Rurik dynasty, Feodor 
Ivanovich, in 1598, Russia had stumbled 
into a dark era that came to be known 
as the Time of Troubles. 

A widespread famine added to the 
already tempestuous political climate, 
and various men (such as Boris 
Godunov, the False Dmitry, Vasily 
Shuisky) vied for power. Assassinations 
and massacres ensued, plus foreign 
invasions and internal uprisings such 
as the Bolotnikov Rebellion of 1606-07, 
made this time all the more treacherous. 

Out of this terrible phase, the 
Romanovs - a family related to the Rurik 
tsar Ivan the Terrible's first wife - were 
judged in a national assembly to be the 
best fit to rule the country. From this 
family, the gentle, self-effacing 16-year- 
old Michael Romanov was elected. His 
father was Patriarch Philaret (previously 


The patriarch 


Fyodor Nikitich Romanov) and his 
mother was Xenia Shestova, who was a 
member of the Saltykov family. Despite 
his mother's very natural and rational 
concerns about the probably dangerous 
position this now put her son in, the 
new ruler was crowned Michael I, 

Tsar of All Russia, on 21 July 1613, in 
Cathedral of the Assumption in the 
Kremlin, Moscow. 

With the need to secure the new 
Romanov dynasty, the new tsar was 
strongly encouraged to marry and so 
beget the necessary heir - and he ended 
up marrying twice. In late 1624, Michael 
wed Princess Maria Vladimirovna 
Dolgorukova; unfortunately, this 
marriage lasted only four months due 
to Maria's sudden death. Not long after, 
Michael married Eudoxia Streshnyova, 
and this marriage proved a much greater 
success. Eudoxia bore him ten children, 
including the future Tsar Alexei I of 
Russia. Michael died a day after his 49th 
birthday in 1645. 





Sophia Alekseyevna 


b.1657-d.1704 


A female regent 


™y ophia was the daughter of Alexei 

a and the sister of Feodor III, the 
short-lived tsar whose 20-year life 
had been plagued by infirmities. 
At a time when women were 

largely withheld from power and 

veiled, the fact that Sophia Alekseyevna 

became a regent - and therefore a ruler 

- of Russia was quite an achievement. 

She was regent over her two younger 

brothers, tsars Ivan and Peter. 

Foreign policy under her was the 
major political achievement of her 
regency. Russia and Poland had long 
fought over Ukraine, and especially its 
important city of Kiev. Sophia's single 
most influential adviser was Vasily 
Vasilyevich Golitsyn - a Westernised 
statesman from one of the great 
aristocratic houses, the Golitsyns. In 
the negotiations between Russian and 
Polish diplomats, a settlement was 
reached: Poland gave up its claim to 
Kiev in return for Russia joining in the 
fight against the Ottoman Empire, which 
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was one of the biggest threats facing 
Europe. It was also during Sophia's 
regency that the first Russian-Chinese 
treaty - the Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 
- was signed. 

Sophia's downfall came about in a 
decidedly odd way. Tsar Peter - now 
17 - was at Preobrazhenskoe, and there, 
a frantic attendant woke him from his 
sleep warning him that the Streltsy 
(Russian guards) were on their way to 
him. Peter ran, got a horse and fled to 
the Troitsky Monastery. Although there 
hadn't been any actual danger, the fact 
that the young tsar had taken refuge in 
a holy place was enough to make many 
supporters flock to his side - including 
the Patriarch. Eventually, Sophia was 
forced out from her position as regent 
and was sent to the Novodevichy 
Convent, where she died on 14 July 1704, 
after living there for some years. Sophia 
Alekseyevna's regency marked one of 


the first instances of rule over Russia by 5 Sie 
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a woman. 








Peter the Great 
b.1672-d.1725 


The great one 


eter, the eldest of Tsar Alexei’s children with 
his second wife Natalya, was considerably 
healthier than the rest of his half-brothers 
and sisters, several of whom had been born 
with various disabilities. At a towering height 
of just over two metres, especially given the time 
period in which he lived, Peter was certainly a 
larger-than-life character. He wanted to modernise 
Russia and bring it into line with other more 
technologically advanced European nations, and he 
was keen to learn about how to get the ball rolling 
in this respect. One of the major things he wished 
to achieve was for Russia to have a navy, and so 
he made his way around Europe in pursuit of this 
vision, and then headed to Britain. 

In January 1698, Peter arrived in London, where 
he met King William Il] and rented John lyn's 
house, Sayes Court, in Deptford. At first, Evelyn 
seems to have been satisfied with the situation. 

He wrote: “30 January 1698: The Czar of Muscovy 
being come to England, and having a mind to see 
the building of ships, hired my house at Sayes 
Court, and made it his court and palace, newly 
furnished for him by the King” 

Peter held some drunken events at the house, 
and when he vacated, it was found that there were 


“Strange, but true 

- on. 5 September 
1698, he instituted 
a tax on beards’ 


bullet holes in the paintings, the wood from the 
stairs had been wrenched up and used as firewood, 
and Evelyn's cherished holly bushes were badly 
damaged. Evelyn was most put out about what he 
found when he returned to his home. 

He wrote: "9 June 1698: To Deptford, to see how 
miserably the Czar had left my house, after three 
months making it his Court. I got Sir Christopher 
Wren, the King’s surveyor, and Mr. London, his 
gardener, to go and estimate the repairs, for which 
they allowed £150 in their report to the Lords of 
the Treasury” 

William III gifted Peter a ship, and the Russian 
tsar had his portrait painted by court painter 
Godfrey Kneller (this fine, full-length painting 
is today often displayed at Kensington Palace). 
When Peter returned to Russia, he commissioned 
shipbuilding for a Russian navy (which was ready 
by 1703) and - strange, but true - on 5 September 
1698, he instituted a tax on beards. He had seen 
that European men were clean-shaven and, despite 
the fact that beards were very much part of Russian 
culture at that time, wanted Russia to also adopt 
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this facial hair-free style. Despite his reforms in 
areas of trade, administration and more, though, 
Russia was largely still feudal when it came to 
its serfs. In most Western European countries, 
serfdom had declined substantially as a result of 
the Black Death, but Russia would keep serfs until 
Tsar Alexander's emancipation reform in the 19th 
century. Serfs, even during Peter the Great's time, 
were still considered almost subhuman. 

When it came to his personal life, Peter married 
twice and also had mistresses. His marriage 
to his first wife, Eudoxia Lupukhina, was an 
arrangement made by his mother in 1689 and was 


unhappy, even though it produced three children. 
In 1698, Peter forced Eudoxia into a nunnery and 
obtained a divorce. Peter's second wife was Martha 
Skavronskaya, a Livonian (present-day Estonia and 
Latvia) peasant woman. 

Peter, who had ruled for some 43 years, was 
struck down by a severe bladder infection - it was 
so inflamed he was unable to pass urine - and he 
died in Saint Petersburg on 25 January 1725. His 
Teign proved to be one of the most successful in the 
Romanov dynasty. His wife, Martha, succeeded him 
for two years as Empress Catherine I of Russia until 
her death in 1727. 
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Elizabeth 


b.1709-d.1762 
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An imperial Venus 


lizabeth, as the illegitimate daughter 

of Peter the Great and his mistress 

Catherine, was unlikely to ever rule. 

Even though her father eventually 

married her mother, Elizabeth had 
been born out of wedlock in 1709, Peter 
loved his children and it appears that he 
took an active interest in their education, as 
far as time permitted. 

Elizabeth, with her blue eyes, blonde 
tresses and vivacious personality, was 
considered very attractive. This, combined 
with her intelligence and education, 
was why Peter hoped to arrange a great 
marriage for her. One match he sought 
for Elizabeth was with King Louis XV 
of France, but her possible illegitimacy - 
combined with the fact that her mother 
had been a peasant - was enough to put an 
end to these aspirations. 

In the autumn of 1726, Elizabeth met 
Prince Charles Augustus of Holstein and 
the two fell in love. They were ready to 








announce their engagement in early 1727, 
when Elizabeth's mother sickened and died. 

One terrible grief soon followed another, 
as only a month later, Elizabeth's beloved 
fiancé contracted smallpox and died. 
Elizabeth never officially married (although 
she was rumoured to have secretly wed her 
lover Alexis Razumovsky - her Ukrainian 
‘Emperor of the Night’). 

Elizabeth's sister, Grand Duchess Anna 
Petrovna, married Charles Frederick, 

Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the brother of 
Prince Charles Augustus, but his boorish 
behaviour and the separation from her 
sister made her very unhappy. 

In February of 1728, Anna gave birth to 
her only child, a son, but fever set in days 
later. Anna died from puerperal fever on 
4 March 1728, aged only 20. The loss of 
her dear sister was yet another blow for 
Elizabeth. When Elizabeth died in 1762, her 
nephew Karl Peter Ulrich succeeded her on 
the throne as Tsar Peter IIL 


Catherine the Great 
b.1729-d.1796 


Killing for 
the crown 


ophie Augusta Fredericka was born on 21 April 1729, 
to Prince Christian Augustus of Arnhalt-Zerbst and 
Princess Johanna Elizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp. 

Her parents had an unhappy union, exacerbated by 
Johanna’s belief that she'd married beneath her to a 
man of inferior rank (Johanna was the sister of Prince Charles 

Augustus of Holstein, who had died shortly before he was 

to be married to Empress Elizabeth of Russia). Her mother, 

who had wanted a son, greeted the birth of Sophie with 

coldness and disappointment. The lack of maternal warmth 
that Johanna exhibited towards her daughter was not applied 
to her second child, a son, Wilhelm Christian, upon whom 
she lavished much affection. Despite this, Sophie was well- 
educated - learning under the French Huguenot Elizabeth 

Cardel and the more strict Pastor Wagner 

As an adolescent, Sophie was pragmatic when it came to 
her looks. She was then rather plain, and so endeavoured to 
make up for this by developing many other qualities. When. 


Catherine had an 
illegitimate son with 
her lover Grigori Orlov" 


she was 14, she met King Frederick the Great of Prussia, upon 
whom she made a favourable impression. His meeting with 
her prompted him to write to Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
about the young girl's intelligence, and this paved the way for 
the empress to consider Sophie as a bride for her son Peter, 

The marriage between the 17-year-old Peter and his 16-year- 
old bride, Catherine (who had been given this new name 
when she converted to the Russian Orthodox Church) was not 
a merry union. Unlike her husband, Catherine made the most 
of her situation and worked very hard to learn the Russian 
language. In 1754, Catherine gave birth to a son, Paul Petrovich 
(later Tsar Paul 1). His paternity is still questioned, and it was 
rumoured he was fathered by her lover Serge Saltykov. 

In 1762, Empress Elizabeth died, leaving the unpopular 
Peter the crown. Catherine and her supporters launched a 
coup d'état against her husband. In her memoirs, she wrote: 
“Peter III renounced the empire at Oranienbaum, in full liberty, 
surrounded by 1,500 Holstein troops, and came to Peterhoff, 
accompanied by Elizabeth Voronzoff, Godowitz, and Michael 
Ismafloff. There, as a guard, I assigned him five officers and 
some soldiers. This was on the 29th of June, the Feast of 
St Peter, at noon.” Peter died shortly thereafter, possibly by 
murder. Catherine became sole ruler. 

The subject of Catherine's paramours is of importance, for 
she was a person who needed love and support. Catherine 
had an illegitimate son with her lover Grigori Orlov, and her 
only daughter, probably fathered by Stanislaw Poniatowski, 
was born in 1757. Her most influential affair was with Grigory 
Potemkin - one of the great statesmen of 18th-century 
European history. 
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Catherine was a great lover of art and literature and she 
knew how to use propaganda. There are many portraits of 
her regally dressed and conveying a commanding sense of 
imperial majesty. She was a bibliophile and an intellectual, 
and maintained a close correspondence with some of the 
greatest minds of the Enlightenment, including Denis Diderot 
and Voltaire. In 1795, Catherine founded the Imperial Public 
Library (now the National Library of Russia) in the then-capital 
Saint Petersburg. 

A popularly related story about Catherine was that she 
met her death by being crushed to death under the weight 
of a horse with which she was copulating, This is simply 
one of several malicious myths, for she died from a cerebral 
haemorrhage on 17 November 1796 

Catherine's reign - the longest female sovereignty in 
Russian history - was a testament to her political acumen and 
her Enlightenment ideals. The indelible stamp of her reign 
upon Russia can be seen to this day. 





This likeness was painted by George Christoph 
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Alexander I 
b.1777-d.1825 


A Tsar at war 


lexander was the son of Tsar Paul 

I, who was the son of Catherine 

the Great and Tsar Peter III (though 

some continued to speculate 

his father was Serge Saltykov). 
Empress Catherine favoured her grandson 
Alexander over her son Paul, and this 
created a rather difficult dynamic. In 
1793, Alexander married the beautiful 
Princess Louise of Baden. This marriage 
began happily enough, but over time and 
with the death of their two daughters, 
their relationship deteriorated. When Tsar 
Paul was assassinated in 1801, Alexander 
became tsar. 

Best known for being the tsar of Leo 
Tolstoy's epic historical novel War And 
Peace, set during the Napoleonic Wars, 
Alexander I is most known for his on/ 
off friendship with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Alexander was present at the Battle of 
Austerlitz in 1805, and was in power when 
Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, during 
which the Battle of Borodino was fought. 
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This tsar had connections to Queen 
Victoria of Britain. When she was born 
at Kensington Palace in 1819, she was 
christened Alexandrina Victoria in honour 
of him, her godfather. 

Tsar Alexander died from Typhus in 
Taganrog, Russia, on 1 December 1825 
As none of his legitimate children had 
survived, his brother became his successor 
as Tsar Nicholas I. This was by no means 
a smooth transition. On 26 December that 
year, an uprising that came to be known 
as the Decembrist Revolt took place in 
Peter's Square in Saint Petersburg. Led by 
army officers at the head of some 3,000 
soldiers, these protestors were alarmed 
that Alexander's older brother Constantine 
Pavlovich had been overlooked. The reality 
was that Constantine had no desire to 
become tsar. The uprising had been for 
naught, and five of the Decembrists were 
hanged. The rest were exiled to areas such 
as Siberia. Nicholas’s 30-year reign ended 
with his death in the Winter Palace in 1855. 
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Alexander the Liberator 


Alexander II 
b.1818-d.1881 


The assassin’s choice 


lexander Nicholaievich was the son 

of Tsar Nicholas I and Alexandra 

Fyodorovna. By the time Alexander 

ascended the throne in March of 

1865, Russia was in the midst of 
the Crimean War. Russia, largely alone in 
the conflict against a massive coalition of 
British, French, Ottoman and Sardinian 
forces, lost - which led to the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 

Alexander was a lusty character, as his 
sexually explicit letters to his mistress 
Princess Yekaterina (Katya) Mikhailovna 
Dolgorukova clearly show. When his wife 
Marie of Hesse and by Rhine (whom the 
Mariinsky Theatre was named after) died in 
1880, Alexander and Katya embarked upon 
a morganatic marriage. 

In 1861, Alexander II issued the 
Emancipation of the Serfs, which 
freed all serfs from their owners. This was 
a radical reform, and not everyone was 
pleased with the results. Some thought the 
reforms under Alexander were simply not 
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enough, and indeed in many aspects of 
Russian society, things were well behind 
other European nations. In 1867, Alexander 
sold the Russian territory of Alaska to the 
United States of America for $72 million, 
and gold was later found in the nearby 
Yukon in the 1890s. 

Despite his major reformations, there 
were those who resented power being 
held by tsars (which would culminate with 
the Bolsheviks in 1917). Alexander II was 
targeted for assassination several times 
throughout his reign. Then, on 13 March 
1881, terrorists from ‘The People's Will’ 
threw a bomb under Alexander's carriage. 
The tsar suffered catastrophic wounds - his 
legs were torn off by the blast, and other 
parts of his body were badly damaged as he 
swiftly lost blood 

Many people, including the terrorist, were 
killed or injured in this assassination. The 
tsar, still clinging to life, was taken back to 
his home, where his family gathered around 
him before he died from his wounds. 


Nicholas II 


b.1868-d.1918 


The last Romanov 


he history of Nicholas II, his wife and his children is 

one of the great tragedies of the Romanov dynasty. 

The family line, which had ruled over Russia for over 

300 years, came to a bloody end in 1918 with Nicholas 

at the helm. Nicholas was the son of Tsar Alexander 
Ill and Maria Feodorovna, Alexander was known as the 
‘Peacemaker’ because Russia was not involved in any major 
warfare during his reign. 

Through his mother's side, Nicholas was closely related 
to both King George V of the British Empire and the 
controversial character Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany. In the 
1890s, Nicholas fell in love with the German Princess Alix of 
Hesse, who was a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. On 26 
November 1894, the couple were married at the Winter Palace 
in Saint Petersburg. 

They went on to have five children: four daughters, Olga, 
Tatiana, Maria, Anastasia, and one son, Alexei. The latter 
suffered from haemophilia, a disorder that had been carried 
from Queen Victoria through her children. 

It was Alexei's hereditary illness that was the cause of 
Alexandra's great anxiety. In her desperation, she turned 


“The entire Romanov 


family was shot or 
stabbed to death" 


to the ministrations of Grigory Rasputin - a mystic and 
peasant. Rasputin's perceived hold over the tsar and tsarina 
became a major source of anger and resentment. He did 
have great influence over Alexandra, and was the target of 
an assassination attempt in 1914. Unsuccessful that time, 
Rasputin was eventually assassinated in December of 1916. 

‘The reign of Nicholas II was characterised by violent 
episodes including Russia's involvement in World War I, 
which resulted in the deaths of more than 3 million Russians. 
Nicholas’s reign was also plagued by uprisings, including 
the Russian Revolution of 1905, and the later revolutions of 
1917 that would see his power stripped away. Vladimir Lenin 
emerged as the leader of the Bolsheviks, a radical group 
formed out of the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate on 2/15 March 1917, following 
the February Revolution. 

With the Romanov family in an incredibly precarious 
position, the British government sought to offer the ill- 
fated family asylum in Great Britain. Yet, with the royal 
family of Britain itself facing dissatisfaction and controversy 
surrounding its Germanic roots, as well as the British 
population's view of Nicholas II as a tyrant, Nicholas's cousin, 
King George V, intervened and withdrew the offer in June 
in an attempt to preserve his own monarchy. In October of 
that same year, another revolution occurred, leading to the 
Bolshevik takeover and the beginning of the Soviet era. 

The Romanovs were imprisoned in various places, but were 
finally moved to the Ipatiev House, Yekaterinburg, in the Ural 
Mountains. Early on the morning of 17 July 1918, the family 
were awakened from their sleep and told they had to be 
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moved to a safe place. This was not the case, and they were 
ushered into a basement room where they were informed that 
the Ural Executive Committee had decided that they were to 
be executed, The entire Romanov family was shot or stabbed 
to death with bayonets. It's uncertain who gave the orders for 
their executions, though it seems likely to have been Lenin. 

In 1991, the remains of Nicholas II, his wife, and three of 
their daughters - which had been missing since the execution 
- were uncovered and subjected to analysis. These were 
interred at the Peter and Paul Cathedral in Saint Petersburg in 
1998. By 2000, Tsar Nicholas II and his family were canonised 
by the Russian Orthodox Church, 
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Rise and fall of the Romanovs 


Anastasia 


b.1901-d.1918 





The lost princess 


rand Duchess Anastasia, the 

youngest daughter of Tsar Nicholas 

Tl and his wife Alexandra, is probably 

the most well-known member of 

the Romanov family. This is due to 
the fact that Anastasia was the subject of 
great mystery from the time of her family's 
execution in 1918 and throughout the rest of 
the 20th Century. 

From her birth in 1901, the second- 
youngest of the Romanov children - after 
Alexei - Anastasia was renowned for her 
humour, mischievous nature and energy. 
One of the children’s nannies once claimed 
that Anastasia was the most charming of all 
the children she had met. 

Along with her father, mother and 
siblings, Anastasia was eventually moved to 
Ipatiev House in Yekaterinburg, where the 
family and their closest aides were quickly 
and brutally murdered. Rumours spread 
widely that Anastasia somehow survived 
the horrific executions and escaped, perhaps 


with the help of a sympathetic soldier. After 
1918, several women came forward claiming 
to be the long-lost duchess. The most 
famous imposter was Anna Anderson - real 
name Franziska Schanzkowska - whose 
DNA was later tested. The results proved she 
had no connection to the Romanovs. 

As well as inspiring multiple impostor, 
con artists and runaways, the speculation 
surrounding the youngest grand duchess's 
possible survival sparked plenty of 
dramatisations and stories, including the 
well known animation Anastasia. 

With the remains of the Romanov 
parents and three daughters found in 1991, 
the flames of speculation were once again 
fanned as to the whereabouts of the missing 
son and daughter. However, in 2007, the 
probable remains of Alexei and one of his 
sisters was discovered, and forensic testing a 
year later proved this was the case. History 
finally has solid proof that all of the ruling 
family of the Romanovs were killed in 1918. 
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Nicholas II: 


Curse 
of the Tsar 


Nicholas II and his empress, Alexandra, shared 
one of history's greatest royal love stories, but 
they also shared responsibility for the revolution 
that ended the Russian throne 





hree months into the Great War, 

Nicholas II and Tsarina Alexandra celebrated 

their 20th wedding anniversary. On a cold 

November day back in 1894, when the 

handsome Nicholas had married Queen 
Victoria's beautiful Hessian granddaughter, the 
future had seemed full of promise. Both were 
young and absolutely devoted to each other. They 
had first met in 1884, when her sister Elisabeth 
married his uncle Grand Duke Sergei - “We love 
each other,” Nicholas had noted of the childish 
flirtation. They met again five years later, when Alix 
spent the winter of 1889 with her sister in Saint 
Petersburg. Nicholas was now 21, his expressive 
blue eyes and his slight figure sleek in a dashing 
military uniform, while the Hessian princess had 
blossomed into a statuesque 16-year-old with long 
golden hair and a mind filled with high ideals. They 
went to skating parties, danced at balls and soon 
the flirtation had blossomed into serious romance. 
“My dream is to marry Alix of Hesse,” Nicholas had 
recorded in his diary in 1892. 

It had taken years of convincing before the 
Lutheran Alix of Hesse agreed to change her faith 
and accept Nicholas's proposal: “I cannot go against 
my conscience,” she had written to him in autumn 
1893. But Nicholas persisted, and during a family 


‘sar 


wedding in April 1894, Alix finally relented. The 
joy of their engagement was short: in autumn 

1894 Tsar Alexander III died prematurely and an 
overwhelmed 26-year-old Nicholas came to the 
throne, marrying Alix - who adopted the name 
Alexandra on converting to Orthodoxy - just a 
week after burying his father. ‘T love you,” she 

had assured Nicholas the day after their wedding. 
“Those three words have my life in them.” 

That love offered comfort throughout the coming 
tumultuous years. In quick succession, Alexandra 
gave birth to four daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Maria 
and Anastasia, but the male heir that the couple 
so desperately wanted - and the succession of the 
imperial throne demanded - was elusive. 

Finally in 1904, the Tsar and his wife were 
overjoyed when she gave birth to a son, named 
Alexei. However, it took less than six weeks for 
the first symptoms of haemophilia to appear. 
Alexandra had known that there was a possibility 
her son would carry what had become known 
as ‘the royal disease’. The illness, passed down 
among the descendants of her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, was devastating for the empress. There 
was no medical treatment, and most haemophiliacs 
suffered terribly before their early deaths. Nicholas 
accepted his only son's condition with quiet resolve: 
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Seung 
reluctant to wed the Russian heir 





"Nicholas had never wanted to be Tsar; 
with his quiet, gentle character, he 
disliked confrontation’ 
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it was simply another manifestation of "God's will’ 
unseen divine forces that, ussia’s anointed 
autocratic monarch, he believed dictated absolutely 
everything in his life. 

Alexandra, though, searched for miracles. In 
1905, she found her miracle worker in the notorious 
Grigori Rasputin, the Siberian peasant whose 
prayers she believed were keeping her son alive. 
Within a few years, the uneducated peasant was 
openly meddling in politics and - to the dismay of 
the imperial couple's loyal supporters - rampaging 
through the capital in a seemingly endless orgy of 
drunken excess that did incredible damage to the 
prestige of the throne. 

Nicholas had never wanted to be Tsar; with his 
quiet, gentle character, he disliked confrontation 
and easily gave in to demands from ambitious 
politicians and family members, setting his 





country on a disastrous course. War with Japan 
erupted in 1904, which was brought to an end 

a year later with Russia‘s humiliating defeat. 
Assassinations, pogroms and strikes swelled into 
a revolution in 1905 and when ultimately faced 
with open revolt, Nicholas was forced to grant his 
people a constitution and an elected parliament, 
the Duma, which effectively ended autocracy 

in Russia. Eventually, constantly worrying over 
Alexei’s health, disillusion and continued unrest 
drove the imperial couple into seclusion and they 
all but disappeared, hiding behind the walls of 





their luxurious palaces, enjoying their happy family 


life together, but largely sacrificing the ceremonial 
duties that had once made the Russian Court one 
of the most brilliant in the world. 

Much was forgiven when World War I erupted 
in August 1914, and millions of Russians marched 
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off to join their British and French allies. The 
Empire had never seemed as united as it did the 
day Nicholas II declared war on Germany. Tens 

of thousands of his subjects had cheered his 
appearance at Saint Petersburg's Winter Palace 
and lustily sang the imperial anthem, God Save 
The Tsar, Nicholas patriotically changed the name 
of the imperial capital from the Germanic ‘Saint 
Petersburg’ to the Slavic ‘Petrograd’, and began 
spending weeks at Stavka, the Russian military 
headquarters some 800 miles away. Alexandra 
also joined the war effort, together with her eldest 
daughters Olga and Tatiana. She trained as a Red 
Cross nurse and worked in a hospital for wounded 
officers, assisting in operations and tending to 

the soldiers. Their efforts were well intentioned, 
but many thought that, by changing bandages 
and amputating limbs, the Tsarina of Russia was 
debasing her position. 

An early Russian offensive in East Prussia quickly 
devolved into disastrous defeat, and it soon became 
apparent that the tsarist Empire was hopelessly 
short of adequate troop transport and munitions. 
At one point soldiers were even rationed to three 
bullets a day. In early 1915, Russian soldiers steadily 
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advanced against the Austrians in Galicia, but the 
gains were temporary. An offensive launched by 
the Central Powers in May drove tsarist soldiers 
back amid devastating casualties. By summer, 
nearly 1.4 million Russian soldiers had been killed 
or wounded, with nearly 1 million more taken as 
prisoners of war. In August, Warsaw fell to the 
advancing Germans. Russia was in retreat and its 
army was completely demoralised. 

Alexandra used the crisis to campaign against 
her husband's cousin Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nikolaievich, who led the army as supreme 
commander. The Grand Duke had made no secret 
of his distaste for Rasputin, which earned the 
empress's wrath. In letters to her husband she 
insisted that the Grand Duke was always plotting, 
attempting to promote himself and diminish the 
Tsar's prestige. She urged her husband to remove 
the Grand Duke from power and assume supreme 
command himself. The Grand Duke, she repeatedly 
warned her husband, was, “Our friend's [Rasputin’s] 
enemy, and that brings bad luck” Nicholas II 
needed little persuasion. He believed that his place 
was with his army. However symbolic, his presence 
at the front, he thought, would help to lift morale. 


Nicholas had no practical experience in military 
tactics or leadership, and his decision to remove 
Nikolaievich from command horrified many. Ten of 
the thirteen members of the Council of Ministers 
submitted their resignations in protest, but an angry 
Nicholas simply dismissed their concerns. The 
Tsar's mother, Dowager Empress Maria Feodorovna, 
was in total despair. “This is not at all like Nicky!" 
she cried. “He is lovable, he is honest, he is good." 
Instead she put all of the blame at the feet of her 
daughter-in-law Alexandra, “It is all her work.” 

Nicholas left for Stavka to assume Supreme 
Command carrying a triumphant letter from his 
wife, who assured him that Rasputin had blessed 
the decision. “Our friend's prayers arise night and 
day for you to Heaven,” she wrote to her husband, 
‘and God will hear them. It is the beginning of 
the glory of your reign. Our friend said so and I 
absolutely believe it.” In fact, it was the beginning 
of the end, but neither Nicholas nor Alexandra 
perceived the dangers that lay ahead. 

With Nicholas at army headquarters, Alexandra 
soon became the face of imperial power. The Tsar 
made governmental decisions but those decisions 
were often influenced and coerced by his wife. 
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POE orclts 
the Tsar and his family 


Alexandra assured Nicholas that she had “trousers 
on, unseen,” and was ready to lead the government 
in his absence. Armed with undying earnestness 
and convinced of the superiority of her intellect, she 
plunged forward in an effort to be “useful” 
Alexandra's understanding of her adopted 
homeland was abysmal. “Russia loves to feel the 
whip,” she insisted to Nicholas, “it's in their nature.” 
She would say that the country was fortunate to 
have ‘a real anointed sovereign.” She never accepted 
the fact her husband had been forced to end the 
autocracy in 1905, and continually warned Nicholas 
that a constitutional government, with a ministry 
responsible to the people, not to the throne, would 
“be Russia's ruin.” The Tsar should “be more decided 
and self-confident" and “show your own mind. 
He should be “Peter the Great, Ivan the Terrible, 
Emperor Paul - crush them all under you!” Yet she 
protested whenever Nicholas voiced an opinion 
that was different than her own. She didn't want 
him to be more autocratic; she wanted him to be 
more obedient to her will. Nicholas, she candidly 
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said, “is weak, but I am not.” The Tsar had lived 
with such rebukes for two decades. Alexandra had 
never been shy in warning him of his perceived 
character deficiencies and prodding him to become 
the man she wished him to be. Though well 
meant, she actually undermined her husband's 
fragile self-esteem. By the last weeks of his reign, 
Nicholas had taken to repeatedly signing off his 
letters to his wife with, “Your weak-willed hubby.” 
In attempting to reshape her husband according to 
her own desires, Alexandra made Nicholas entirely 
dependent on her and her opinions. 

A deadly self-delusion soon took hold. Alexandra 
scattered Rasputin’s name throughout her letters, 
but she was the dominant partner in their 
relationship. The hysterical empress in thrall to 
the Siberian peasant who dictated government 
appointments is a myth. Rasputin was crafty 
enough to sense what Alexandra wanted and 
simply parroted back her own views when 
quizzed on politicians and policies. She then used 
Rasputin’s name to wrap her opinions in a mantle 
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of divine sanction to her husband. It all meshed 
with emotional ideas that her marriage was some 
sort of religious mission, but in reality it was an 
abusive mixture of faith and politics. The tragedy is 
that Alexandra never realised what she was doing, 
and no one was strong enough to stop her. 
Officials came, went, and were reshuffled for no 
apparent reason in a shocking and disreputable 
display that left the country paralysed. In 18 
months - from September 1915 to the Revolution 
~ Russia had four prime ministers, five ministers 
of the interior, four ministers of agriculture, four 
ministers of religion, three ministers of war, and 
three foreign ministers. Nicholas seemed unable 
to resist his wife's suggestions, which were often 
little short of demands, even when he knew her 
proposals would have catastrophic consequences. 
Such was the case with Alexander Protopopov 
who became minister of the interior in September 
1916. Protopopov mumbled to himself, twitched 
and shouted obscenities at the voices in his head. 
Suffering from syphilis and slowly going insane, 
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he had already been confined to asylums but 
nevertheless, Alexandra wanted him appointed 
to the second highest office in the land. When 
Nicholas resisted, she used Rasputin’s name: "He 
likes our friend for four years, and that says much 
about a man,” she wrote to Nicholas, yet the Tsar 
was uncertain. “Our friend's ideas about men are 
sometimes queer,” he warned. “All these changes 
exhaust the head. They happen much too often” 
Alexandra refused to back down and Nicholas gave 
in against his better judgment 

Accusations of treason fell across the Russian 
capital like the first flakes of snow blanketing 
Petrograd in the autumn of 1916. The country 





was spiralling into chaos, Discontent in the 
army, the endless succession of ministerial 
appointments, moral disintegration among the 
Orthodox hierarchy, and the shadow of Rasputin 
all coalesced into a growing hatred against the 
Romanov dynasty in general, and Nicholas - 
especially Alexandra - in particular. Watching the 
latest newsreels of the imperial couple in a cinema, 
one British visitor to Russia was shocked when 
the audience erupted in hisses when the empress 
appeared on screen. 

No rumour was too bizarre. Before her marriage 
Alexandra had been a German princess, so many 
Russians openly questioned her loyalties and 
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THE TSAKINA AND MEK DAUGHTHKS, THE GRAND DUCHESSES OLGA AND TATIANA, ENTERTAINING WOUNDED OFFICERS 


During the war effort, the Tsarina and her 

daughters trained as nurses for the Red Cross 

and worked in a hospital for wounded soldiers, 
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spread tales that she was secretly working to 
Negotiate a separate peace with her cousin Kaiser 
Wilhelm IL The empress, it was said, believed 
herself to be a second Catherine the Great - another 
German princess come to Russia - and, like her, 
planned to kill her husband and seize his throne for 
herself. Obscene pamphlets and cartoons showed 
the Tsarina and Rasputin; people believed that he 


slept with Alexandra and her four young daughters, 

“Rasputin, Rasputin, Rasputin - it was like a refrain," 
recalled Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna. “The word 

‘revolution’ was everywhere.” 

Relatives warned of the impending crisis but 
to no avail. Three Grand Dukes went to Nicholas 
that autumn, imploring him to grant a responsible 
ministry. But such an idea was beyond Nicholas's 
comprehension: ‘Id have to forget everything in 
my life,” he once said on hearing such a proposal. “I 
cannot make a decision that goes against my own 
conscience. If I did so, I would be unable to believe 
that I was responsible before God.” The Tsar was 
equally unreceptive to those who begged him to 
ignore the empress's advice. “I believe no one but 
my wife!” was his cold response, When Alexandra's 
sister Elisabeth visited the Tsarina in December, 
she warned that Rasputin was destroying the 
dynasty. “Remember the fate of Louis XVI!" the 
Grand Duchess cried. But the empress arose and 
told her to leave. “She drove me away like a dog,” 
Elisabeth later wept. 

On the morning of 17/30 December 1916, the 
telephone beside Alexandra's chaise in her famous 
Mauve Boudoir jingled to life. The empress was 
stunned; Rasputin was missing. “Our friend 
has disappeared!” she wrote to her husband at 
headquarters. The previous evening, Rasputin had 
gone out with Prince Felix Yusupov, one of Russia's 
wealthiest aristocrats and husband of Nicholas II's 
only Russian niece. The prince denied that he had 
anything to do with the man's disappearance, but 











before long the story unravelled in all its grisly, 
theatrical detail. After having been poisoned, shot 
and stabbed, Rasputin had been hurled into a 
frozen river, His death came too late to make any 
difference, but it did have one unfortunate and 
unsuspected effect: it divided the imperial couple 
from their censorious relatives and drove them 
further into suspicious isolation. 

Officials who met Nicholas in the weeks after 
the murder found the Tsar unrecognisable. His 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes were listless and 
he was unable to answer even the simplest of 
questions that were put to him. For 22 years he 
had been assailed from all sides with advice, 
warnings and orders that had left him close to 
a nervous breakdown, while doses of cocaine, 


"The Tsar's cheeks 
were hollow, his 
eyes were listless 
and he was unable 
to answer even 
the simplest of 
questions that 
were put to him’ 
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hashish and opium for toothaches and stomach 
pains increasingly left the Tsar in a mental haze. 
“He is no longer seriously interested in anything,” 
complained one courtier. “He has become quite 
apathetic. He goes through his daily routine like an 
automaton.” The French ambassador left his last 
meeting convinced that the Tsar “has lost faith in 
his mission, and that he has abdicated inwardly 
and is now resigned to disaster.” 

People whispered of conspiracy. It was said that 
guards units would soon arrest Alexandra, depose 
Nicholas and declare the young Alexei as the 
new Tsar of Russia. Members of the government 
pondered seizing the Tsar's train and forcing him 
to abdicate in favour of his son. When Dowager 
Empress Maria Feodorovna begged her son to send 
Alexandra away so she could no longer interfere 
with political affairs, Nicholas abruptly dismissed 
his mother and she subsequently fled to Kiev. 
Grand Dukes sat in cafés, openly declaring that to 
save the dynasty from ruin, the Tsar would have to 
be sacrificed 

On 22 February/7 March, Nicholas left his 
capital to return to headquarters. Food and fuel 
were scarce. Long lines of the Tsar's desperate 

a subjects filled the streets of Petrograd, standing 
eo y Be in frigid weather hoping to collect a bag of flour 
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The ‘Mad Monk’: Rasputin 


Oe Wn aen eee OLB MC eRe aioem earls 
the name Rasputin meant ‘licentious’, and it 
CCH rl che Memmi rela nce: l inom etlcs 
ete oar oe ce NRCC ME Tear ice 
Pr Meurer ec Ceres Mele Ben aa iitlod 
played the Russian royals like keys on a piano 
ERM N Scoot RC at oR OMe oe Chana 
Rasputin, however, does not mean licentious at all. 
Its meaning is closer to ‘Where two rivers meet’, 
Coaat lcm mye eom No Cm ORG Meee) 
Pane eM PICU mene 
Rasputin, the man who lived and breathed, has 
been lost to history and replaced with caricatures; 
Ele CMM ATE Oneal Nm esse Conte 
SUE Wek Cee CR et) Re cei | 
doting father, a respected holy man and a lover of 
beauty. It is this duality that has confounded and 
fer lteRs(eroR OMe EVAN ECL lale ce RCRD 
Sed el eB CERO ICDA CNS COM Iry 
nicola elon (ti eer)e ee) ee BCR eRe he 
ever acted with good intentions? 
ORC tee be) re RSC o0) 
by Siberian standards. It was more like a remote 
Ser ReMi R RR Ro cee mS 
ACS aS ETM ETI CM NTU MeN aPAe Ome l aria sy 
and no more than a thousand residents, it was an 
incredibly isolated start for the man whom every 
(ele ure a wes Rive ese RoR aie aoe Lied 


“THE TRUE RASPUTI 


R 
NO END REPLACED 





i Russian royalty 
a i eae The gruesome murder 


Seto TS ROCCE Mea one meso em rece 
village that Grigori Rasputin was born, The fifth of 
nine children, from a very early age Rasputin did 
not fit in. He did not attend school, for there was 
no school for him to attend, and he soon fell into a 
life of debauchery and drunkenness. The peasants 
oat eeles cn iim al CIRC Rb eM Cem UNOREC IT 
LOAM RUE CE ROC Wom Uc B eee racked 
birth. He found the backbreaking labour of peasant 
work boring and empty, and he was alleged to have 
stolen horses, fences - anything to add colour to his 
Cisne 

PUTCO RC Sen nn Cn ee lm irel en el 
live a life of crime due to incompetence, but instead 
Der Sem Bol Mec @ Ne CRC CE Cleats 
something. He had a wife, he even had children, 
ae ee Cole eco Ron tT Sm Mmm 
Fan Le(oMe Ho (ODP LnTeM ENTE TSC MSULOn manne UT bmn NENG 
Poul (obe Meme Pa ae me Nm de ale cel 
Verkhoturye Monastery. It was there that he met 
Starets Makary, an elder who lived a humble 
existence in the woods near the mofiastery. 
Rasputin’s interactions with this/holy man slowly 
eS TOMUSe RCo RCo NDOT so ROM IETEr 
individual. Rasputin gave up’alcohol, tobaceo 
and meat. When he returned to Poktovskoye, the 
rebellious criminal had’been trarisformed into a 
fervent religious.eonvert. . 


THE MAN WH 


BEEN LOST 
HAS TH CARIC 
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FRITH OR 
FAKE? 


Alexandra believed 
Rasputin cured her son 
with faith-healing, but it's 
one of many explanations 


The wrong drugs 


Aspirin was inuse at the time anditis ULL 
likely it was administered to the heir to 

help reduce his pain. Rasputin may have 

rejected the use of this drug, and by 

doing so unintentionally helped the boy, 

as aspirin thins the blood and would have 
worsened Alexei’s condition. 


Calming presence 


Asa holy manitis not out of the question 
to assume that Rasputin brought a calm, 
tranquil air to both Alexandra and her 
son. This reduced stress may have helped 
the bleeding to gradually slow and stop. 


Drugging 

A popular theory at the time was that 
Rasputin was drugging Alexei with 
Tibetan herbs. This theory was fuelled by 
the disconnect people felt towards the 
imperial family. 


Good timing 


Others believed Rasputin to be less 
‘occult and more cunning. It was 

argued that he had a confidante at the 
court, a lady-in-waiting, who fed him 
information about Alexei, and when the 
boy was on the mend the healer made 
an appearance to claim the credit. 


Hypnosis 

The court physician at the time, Botkin, 
fiercely disliked Rasputin and claimed 
he had used hypnosis on the child, 
whispering words into his ear and 
inducing the bleeding to stop. 





ee Ec eRe rests} 
Per eco 
here surrounded by admirers 


Rasputin had been inspired by Makary but 
not by the monastery. Not only did he accuse 
i) cekegucets ie Maram Dene CBI oly 
homosexuality, he also later proclaimed that the 
monastic life was not for him, saying, “One finds 
SZC) one Ream ese) ms nol adae ri men he 
by venturing across the world could he truly 
become closer to God and salvation. Throughout 
PCM CLUE ems Qo mec oeme nner ie (el \yA 
and he was definitely not accustomed to bowing to 
authority and blindly following orders, so it is not 
esac on CM eke Oke mes asl 
Tee Mee) eR Con Ho lt elhel-amecCC Mice mele rlelm 
belong in small places, or behind locked doors. 
His ever-wandering heart wished to explore the 
NEN RO Ree MU ReMi ee celal leone 
Fleet ia loam 

ean nN re cel Carson SoU en TS 
ieee yaentedes canoe ae estan a 
or mystical wanderer. We do not know the extent 
Oe rue oRcucetey el ne sei an 
Sel ee MH CM eee OB es) eee RECN cee 
ELEC lew e mt esteem tee iiies (og 
Church. Sometimes he did not come back home 
OM MM RO UR Ue eRe ei umunes ce] 
to recognise the man that returned. However, even 
in the life of a strannik Rasputin began to carve 
his own path. He disliked abiding by the accepted 
eMC aek enw ee ua Claes 
example, he would refuse to wear the traditional 
etek wleb iia A oC Rene anes oer e Cd 
year. He was rebellious and headstrong, but he was 
also thoughtful, independent and astonishingly 
open-minded for a peasant from a tiny village. 





SP] eler Rio Re RO MYC oeeem cena 
encountered many different kinds of people 
OEE c arc Re mee USC nce lee cee sy 
developed strong opinions but also discovered 
and refined his ability to read people. Many have 
CesT eB URE Seek Anan 
what Rasputin possessed was a very unique 
magnetism, He had a talent for understanding 
people quickly, he knew exactly what to say to 
TSHR RICA CoN mee MON mL] 
they had encountered. This is because it was the 
Tea SCORCH Mice mn mee ni net 
himself to books and monasteries, but to the real 
world, and real people. When he spoke about God 
it was with a meaning that normal people could 
understand and his own beliefs were strengthened 
Tee TaN MM VCLeDEIAVON MPN LUN NaTe Mol(celt a (er: 1HTEN 
Nae orton e a 

This ‘magnetism’ began to draw people to 
Rasputin’s home. Villagers and pilgrims from. 

Pt moto eR eR Cm Chm Sag 
council from the man. He soon amassed a loyal 
Pre onl ceh inners mntecae ti cuNa 
re ORIN Bee eSB orate ee CBT ED 
secret chapel - a cave beneath the stables created 
Bem eee e wel ien lo 1me s (oa meee ee oc mena antsy 
Pear lem po) ove lg am sce i ek lnerc rele aoe cle Nic 
attention. Rumours quickly spread that he was 

fe icor CoP Ve ree no NmUc a Bollea 
would bathe him, and that he was teaching them 
Peron eyCe 

Rasputin was especially despised by the resident 
priest of Pokrovskoye, who likely didn't relish the 
idea of an upstart peasant gaining such popularity 
















































The ‘Mad Monk’: 


but little did he know Rasputin had only just begun _a party piece. 


holy man that "the 
ear et Cotn 
but he ignored the 
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ees “THE OUTSIDER Lp 
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structured, weary lives, found his peculiar ways 





THE POWER OF THE MYSTIC 


Historian Douglas Smith discusses the growing interest in the occult, 
and how this aided Rasputin's rise to power 





Rasputin 


Sa rian ieee ey zeke el Lecco Ole Co-1 RULE De LU LeT- 2s CSRS USLeTc MENS Er Tmo ero TCO Rt oN 
attention, Rasputin’s meetings were abandoned and _he kissed women when first meeting them'The 
the priest probably thought that was the end of it, outsider was a cunosity,’a talking point and almost 


to scratch the surface of the power and influence revo Renae letiorer aie Wace MLicele bala -@ eT Ines 

bate t=) fe) their friends, and the name Rasputin became 
When Rasputin announced his intentions to known to anyone who wasijanyone in the capital. 

travel to St Petersburg, he was warned by a fellow After befriending Princess Milica-of Montenegro 


Ele R gone 
Anastasia, Rasputin 
was then introduced 
Loa tr seem omens 

Cn esa enc 
am eU MRT 
gtr ae ow ec 
and the Tsarina, 
Nicholas II and 


Dior eNameD NR eetes nts eco Nati sica ects oe Foch eM eGentn me RcecD veneer Are cely 
the city, and it could have easily swallowed him. and enchanting nature to climb from the bottom 
Fortunately his work had not gone unnoticed and rungs of Russian society to the very top. 

he bore a letter of recommendation that granted ETOCS ROHN Moke mance ene oerl| 

him access to Bishop Sergei, the rector of the St family could not have been better timed if he had 
Petersburg Seminary. Through association with planned it himself. Russia was in a state of disarray; 


Sergei, Rasputin became known to the curious elite — they had lost a war against Japan in devastating 
JESS Cs earn oc Ren slce- lee Kes talc MC NOP MBE LEleteraen Ree ttuleg ee Men RA Tod SBSIC He 
were fascinated by the bedraggled travelling man The Tsar also had to deal with the fallout after 
with his soft, strong words and strange allure. Bloody Sunday - where hundreds, if not thousands, 
Many of the aristocracy, painfully bored with their (eg per leci te ere CMa Cnn e Coen mantel 
Imperial Guard. Although Nicholas himself had not 


The fascination for the occult became late twenties and he left home in Siberiato _go to war. In apocalyptic terms, Rasputin 


eeu Mea 


A i j 
NS Russian aristocrats? 





Dr ee widespread, extending well beyond Russia's become what the Russians calla strannik, wrote he foresaw “ruin” and “grief without 
ECRMUecucUm artists and intellectuals and reaching deeply _a holy pilgrim. For years he wandered in end” Nicholas, of course, did not heed 
SOME — into the middle classes. rags and often in fetters across the empire _this prophetic advice. In late 1916, not 
Pe eta to various holy places and holy men in long before his murder, Rasputin pleaded 
emis How and why did this obsession _ search of spiritual enlightenment. This was __with Nicholas to do something about the 

it his university, so to speak, and in time he growing bread lines in the capital. He 
with the occult grow among became known for his profound knowledge _told the tsar the people were hungry and 
a ce ed of scripture and insights into Christian growing angry. Nothing, however, was 
Dae SSL d Most educated Russians began turning teachings and human nature. He was done, and soon these same people would | 
away from the materialist positivism of embraced in St Petersburg by lofty bishops _spark a revolt that would bring down the 


the 19th century and back to the church and members of the Romanov family as 300-year-old dynasty of the Romanovs. 


Just how widespread was the and other forms of spiritualism in what a charismatic peasant holy man in whom 

Russian upper-class fascination can be called a true religious renaissance. burned the true unvarnished Orthodox E 

with mysticism? Many sought to revitalise what was widely faith. It was they who introduced Rasputin 

perceived as a hidebound, bureaucratic, to Nicholas and Alexandra, thus opening his 

The turn of the century was a period of and spiritually dead official Russian path to the throne. 

intense spiritual searching in Russia. During —_Qrthodox Church, to infuse it with a 

what ee at ligt 's tea! Age, renewed sense of mystery, fervency, and Was Rasputin as much a mystic 

rom roughly ‘0 1914, the country’s life. Others rejected the church altogether the public ived him to be 

educated classes exhibited a fascination for new forms of spiritual experience that (8 #1@ public perceived hum to 

for mysticism and the occult and all held the promise of even more powerful or were his aims more political? 

manner of the supernatural, from table encounters with the sacred. From the beginning of his relationship with 

turning, hypnotism, and chiromancy, to Nicholas and Alexandra, Rasputin offered 

et Nipnaietne secret Did this religious renaissance not only religious teachings, but political 
osophy. 0 naan i counsel as well. They first met during 

popular in early 20th century Russia than ‘Help Rasputin gain influence Over the Revolution of 1905, and Rasputin 

in Western Europe and was a particularly the imperial family? instructed the tsar to remain firm and 

common practice among St Petersburg This religious renaissance is crucial to not give in to the demands for political 

Psychiatrists. The best-known psychiatrist- understanding the rise of Rasputin. Onone —_change. In the summer of 1914, Rasputin 

hypnotist at the time was Vladimir hand, his biography reflects this moment wrote a remarkable letter to Nicholas, 

Bekhterev, who used hypnosis widely as in Russian history. He himself had some begging him to ignore the voices of the 

Part of his science of ‘psychoneurology’ sort of profound religious experience in his warmongers and resist the temptation to 


EC RRS atten 
Eee eten it gees teni ois mts tes 
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given the order to fire, for many it condemned the 
TsaryWho they had, until the massacre, regarded 
ESCM clncem Me Bul ec ecu AN CEC lalece! 
Leora acetate a elke cine 
Men opraesiel-wei iets) Rewer mee nea mali 
Reto tte mectae nee ore tseh oP Meni c taro a 
and they spoke at length’about religion. The holy 
mam ¢almly told-herthat her husband needed to 
eran cee) ) eerie keel emedie 
his words. Alexandra immediately became close 
to Rasputin, as she too had a strong belief in the 
eT OMI ESSN Ro etn ra aie tl 
been sent by God to secure the strength of their 
ron n 

PN Senve eRe m msec ecm cna eac ls 
when her son, Alexei, suffered from one of his 
haemophilic bleeding episodes, she summoned 
him immediately. The boy was the Imperial 
family’s only male heir, and his mother adored and 
doted on him. Alexandra was well aware of the 
Ta CoN pec Rom Naoetel eens yom te (sM ose le Rt ere 
and brother to the same hereditary disease, passed 
cop Bienm omc mele a semelnen ls 
IAN OR Suman Si MICole (Mea M Noa e nm Core} 
Alexei became a symbol of the future of Russian 
toyalty - to save him was also to save tsardom. 
Alexandra had spoken to many doctors and tried 
multiple cures for her son's disease but nothing had 
MeN SeR CRO RBs elu ae seam aie oe 
child dangerously close to death, she called upon 
the mystic holy man. 








SECM neh gel e es OR Cane 
the boy's bed and amazingly, seemed to be able to 
calm the child, his condition rapidly improving. In 
Protnaaiet ane ecsessetin cee nbn tsa 
lay suffering and moaning for days. Alexandra, 
remembering how Rasputin had managed to ease 
her child previously, sent a telegram to the man. 
Rasputin quickly responded to her worries: “The 
little one will not die. Do not allow the doctors to 
bother him too much." Just as he said, the boy's 
health went on to improve, and Alexandra became 
convinced Rasputin was responsible for his 
Tecovery. The wandering mystic's place in the 
royal household was secured. 

Pao t weet ee) aC Oe ele oe| 
healer to Alexei, he became a close confidant 
of the family, even occasionally serving as an 
advisor to the Tsar himself. For example, he 
warned Nicholas about the perils of entering 
World War I, urging him to make peace with 
le TET el crle Meno E Me Reet cmon el eels 
with the war anyway, which was a huge, costly 
mistake for the country and a hugely damaging to 
Pee NM ce-lem oer CB oetie lem sen alom 
SET aN Renter eee Teele) uel oneke (og 
the household did not go unnoticed. Living in an 
apartment on Gorokhovaya Street, Rasputin was 
bi cceton i AUNSCoe Re merc eReo ee Oc ead 
eevee cod Alors arla meee mee 
whom planned to use him to gain their own favour 
at court. 


WUC R Tc rolet cme ave eR oC Mocha er I) 
fond of the strange peasant. Malicious rumours 
Teo elecan ee ichyetlel esc leR Ob (ote ceem earl @ aod 
Per tecehtont mtn Nene crm ott a enon a 
to organise secret sex rituals. For many who had 
Peat ea VEC BV atm ereon tem teckel enna 
not out of the question, as he was seen to be 
overly intimate with women, and his eyes, by all 
accounts, were oddly hypnotising. One memoir 
ronmeee Nar eemare Kom center ays 
has! You cannot endure his gaze for long. There 


: BECAME A 
ALENE! BECAME f. 







PSOne ie TMe Ht (MU TUBE LOM CM Comet erly 
feel the physical pressure, even though his eyes 
sometimes glow with kindness, but how cruel can 





they be and how frightful in anger..." Many who 
had first adored the curious man were swept up in 
the hate campaign against him. 

eee m Scryer ore CRA op MORN el Ne E Ty 
and Alexandra directly to warn them of his 
influence, but both were quick to dismiss them. 
When Nicholas was urged to exile him to Tobolsk 
he commented, “I know Rasputin too well to 


THE MEN WHO KILLED RASPUTIN 


Pushed to the edge of desperation, these men formed a conspiracy to put an 


end to Rasputin once and for all 


Felix Yusupov 


Coming from an extremely 
wealthy family - richer than 

the Romanovs - Felix was the 
oldest surviving male heir to 

this huge fortune. Although he 
was clever and quick-witted, 

he faced criticism for avoiding 
service during World War I. As the 
husband of Alexander Romanov’s 
niece, Princess Irina of Russia, 

he disliked the influence that 
Rasputin held over the family, and 
became a key player in the plot to 
bring about his downfall. 


Grand Duke 
Dmitri 
Pavlovich 


Dmitri was grandson of Alexander 
of Russia and after his primary 
carer, his uncle, was killed by a 
revolutionary attack, he went 

to live with the Romanovs. He 
was known to be something of a 
playboy and these actions likely 
ruined plans for him to marry the 
eldest Romanov daughter, Olga. In 
his later life he moved to Paris and 
had an affair with Coco Chanel. 


Mitrofanovich 
Purishkevich 


Born in Bessarabia, a region in 
Eastern Europe, Purishkevich 
followed his strong right-wing 
leanings and founded the Union 
of Russian People, a counter- 
revolutionary group. He was then 
elected to the Russian Duma, but 
he was a disruptive presence. 
Behind the scenes he was working 
ona plan torid the country of 
Rasputin’s influence for good 


Stanislaus de 
Lazovert 


Originally born in Poland, Lazovert 
moved to Russia and crossed 
paths with Purishkevich during 
WWI. Trained as a doctor, it was 
Lazovert who was given the task 
of lacing the cakes with poison - 
potassium cyanide to be exact. 

He claimed to have used a dose 
large enough to kill several men, 
but Rasputin somehow survived. 
Ithas since been argued that 
Lazovert's will failed him and he in 
fact couldn't poison the cakes. 


Sergei 
Mikhailovich 
Sukhotin 


Alieutenant in the 
Preobrazhensky Regiment, one 
of the oldest elite regiments of 
the Imperial Russian Army, it is 
believed that Sukhotin was an old 
friend of Felix’s. He was injured 
near the beginning of the war. 
Little is known about Sukhotin 
beyond this, but itis likely he had 
some familiarity with the men to 
become embroiled in the plot. 








The ‘Mad Monk’: Rasputin 


LOVER OF 
THE RUSSIAN) 
GUEEN? |) 


Was Rasputin's 
relationship with 
Alexandra purely platonic, 
or were his charms too 
great to resist? 


Alexandra had never really been a popular woman; 
the granddaughter of Queen Victoria, she was an 
immensely traditional person, and it was these beliefs 
that led the imperial family to leave St Petersburg. 
This disconnect from her own people was fated to be 
a constant aspect of her life, as she lived in seclusion 
with her husband and children, As family became her 
whole life, she leapt at the chance, any chance, to 
save her only son. The moment Rasputin’s apparent 
powers bore fruit, she made him a key member of the 
royal entourage. 

When Nicholas made the disastrous decision to 
assume supreme command of the Russian army, 
the country was essentially run by Alexandra and 
in turn Rasputin, as her most trusted advisor, She 
proceeded to dismiss ministers and their deputies, 
making enemies left, right and centre. This hatred 
soon gave rise to rumours; people began to believe 
the two hated figures were secretly part of a pro- 
German group. Rasputin was painted as a dark, 
manipulative demon, and Alexandra as a hysterical, 
easily persuaded woman. 

The public began to believe that the Germans, 
through Rasputin, had the Imperial family in their 
clutches. The ‘Mad Monk’ already had a reputation as 
a womaniser, and now it was thought he had seduced 
the most important woman in Russia. Alexandra 
ignored the rumours that Rasputin had openly 
said the Tsar would let him have sex with his wife 
whenever he wanted. The Tsarina was accustomed to 
writing flowery letters to all her close companions, but 
when her letters to Rasputin fell into the wrong hands, 
they were catastrophically misinterpreted. 

Pornographic caricatures of the two were produced 
and Rasputin became the most hated man in Russia. 
On the Tsarina's part, she had many faults, but having 
affairs was probably not one of them. Itis more likely 
that she was drawn to Rasputin as she believed he the 
‘only man capable of saving her beloved son, and she 
was willing to put up with all the rumours and slander 
in the world for that. 








+ 
an : Alexandra had the nickname ‘Sunny’, 
coe Te which her mother and husband called her 
on influence with the cream of Russian * 
— Pencaceee th etre 
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@ Stabbing 
‘A former prostitute 
stabbed Rasputin in. the 
gut so violently that 
his entrails fell from 
his stomach. She also 
screamed, “I've killed the 
Antichrist! ‘However, he 
= survived after surgery. 


Fuelled by the sae 
country’s hate, a group 
of conspirators lured 
Rasputin to their home 
and encouraged him to 
dine on wine and cyanide. 
laced cakes, Despite 
consuming enough poison 
eto kKill several men, he was 
nevertheless unaffected, 


© Shooting 
After Rasputin failed to be’ 
affected by the poison, one 
€ of the conspirators rushed 

upstairs and returned with 
a revolver. Rasputin was 
shot through the chest. 
‘The bullet went clean 
through his body, but he .. 

>. still wasn't dead. “4 


© Beai 


After falling to the 
floor having been shot 
Rasputin tried to escare 
through the yard, The 
conspirators chased after 













‘As he attempted to escape, 

Rasputin was shot at four 
more times, Only one 

+ pallet hit its target, and 

Rasputin’s right kidney 

was punctured, with the « 

bullet lodging in his spine. 









@ Shooting 


After his body was. ~*~" 
discovered, a bullet wound 
was found square in his 
forehead, It is said that 
one of the conspirators, 
his identity a mystery, 
delivered this killing blow 
when Rasputin made a 
sudden movement. 


1s 


the sign Of the cross, 





Rasputin became very close to 
the Romanovs, especially the 
‘Tsarina and the Tsarevich 


id sai 


The“Mad Monk’; 














































Rasputin remained deeply 
religious throughout his life 


Nand 





PRS OTL 


believe all the tittle-tattl@about-him.” Onéof the 
Pisforme terete Leal elo SESS RO EY 
member of the Khlysty, an underground sect, The 
fact that he was a good dancer, and that the sect 
was known for their dances and possible sextial 
Ponnsat is ecein tee Rohe TORN eet cttsettCor 
Many different figures in the Orthodox\Ghurch 
Emenee eaten te eC t en Reartiin vreNey 
immoral practises. 

Against such a torrent of abuse, Nicholas had no 
choice but to investigate the holy man. However, 
Prom enn eR mettiercat tester maT 
investigation ended. Anyone who criticised 
Rectan cere onsen acRocle caret! 
to the brink. Politicians who spoke out against him 
often found themselves relieved of their positions, 
and more willing, obedient men were put in their 
PCM eS eM ene i Mentece emirate erelvente Re td 
royal family and into politics as well. Even Bishop 
Theophan, a one-time friend to the embattled 
PORCH e ROM ele Rin M Elm Conetg 
FobasTemel icc ueem ola So EM ETE LECS | Te (SBC )b)e SLE Oe 
SPEC SP oem IV Heo men orl ose eee rect nE 
Rasputin were true or not, many people now had a 
legitimate reason to loathe him, 

If Nicholas wasn't willing to condemn Rasputin 
PivteeMest promo Gerlonnmsboe meena lene Resor Mnveytl el 
burn together. By associating and supporting a 
man who was regarded by many as a licentious, 
perverted and even evil force, Nicholas did little 
to bolster his own reputation. This reached an 
extreme when the Tsar took supreme command 
of the Russian armies during WWI. As this meant 
Fico nen OMEN Ce MeN Ker LeU SRI DTG 
was put in charge of domestic policy alongside 
the only advisor she now trusted - Rasputin. 

WUT Doles Umi CEB era loe lou] Menem es tan Sot 
threatened to resign, the nobles loudly voiced 
their disgust at Nicholas’ decision and pleaded 
PUM NCR eee Peete emote eReay 
headstrong determination had rubbed off on the 
impressionable Tsar and he stood his ground. 





DAUGHTER OF THE “MAD MONK’ 


Forced to flee from Russia, Maria Rasputin led a life almost as eventful as aaa father's 


When Rasputin abandoned his life of 
crime to become a holy man, petty 
theft was not the only thing he left 
behind. He also said goodbye to 

his wife and three children: Dmitri, 
Maria and Varvara. It must have been 
peculiar for the children when their 
father returned as he had undergone a 
startling transformation, from vagabond 
to holy man. Maria recorded all her 
memories of her father in her diaries as 
she grew up, even complaining about 
his strict rules and long hours of prayer, 
“for which everything, anniversaries or 
penitences, served as an excuse.” Maria 
eventually followed her father to the 
hallowed halls of St Petersburg in order 


to be trained to become a proper lady. 
She quickly became friends with the 
Imperial family, but as we know, this 
was ill-fated. Maria's world was torn 
apart as her father was assassinated and 
later, her new friends, the Romanovs. It 
is rumoured that it was Maria who was 
forced to identify her father’s body. 

‘As Russia was torn apart, Maria 
escaped and lived a fugitive's existence, 
constantly fleeing the entrapments of 
the Red Army. Maria travelled across all 
of Europe, married a man of ‘dubious 
character’, had two daughters, and lost 
her husband all in less than a decade. As 
Maria's family members disappeared, 
she performed across the continent as a 


cabaret dancer, while penning a staunch 


defence of her father entitled The Real 
Rasputin. The book and its successor, 
My Father, painted a very different 
portrait of her loathed and despised 
father. The Rasputin in Maria's text was 
closer to a pious saint, and she claimed 
her enemies were responsible for the 
common perception of him, Maria 
continued to travel across Europe, but 
this time as.a lion tamer in a travelling 
circus. Eventually Maria's non-stop 
lifestyle was forced to an end when she 


was mauled by a bear. Despite surviving 


the attack, her circus career was over, 
and she moved to Los Angeles and 
finally settled into a quiet life. 
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2d the end of a history of tsar 
that stretched back to Ivan IV ‘The Terrible’ 


las II abdicated his throne, it mar 


NY 


Nicholas 1! had never been a natural 
sovereign, nor had his father prepared 

him to rule, believing that, as he was in his 
forties, he had a great many years yet. He 
was wrong: Nicholas, young, naive and il 
prepared became Tsar aged just 26. This was 
the beginning of a reign that was clouded by 
bad judgements, mistakes and a blindness 
to the plight and opinions of his subjects. 
After the revolution of 1905 Nicholas had 
promised to listen to his people's demands 
for basic civil liberties, but because of his 
strong belief in the divine right of tsars, 
these promises were soon revoked. 

After leading his country into disastrous 
and costly wars, conditions in Russia 
worsened, Food was scarce, soldiers died 
in their tens of thousands and defeat after 
defeat destroyed any confidence the people 
had in their leader. Prices soared and riots 
tore through the country, leaving the nation 
completely disillusioned by a regime that 
didn't seem to care about their welfare at all. 
Revolution was inevitable. 

Nicholas ordered that the demonstrators 
be dealt with, and some 200 citizens were 
shot dead in the street. Eventually even the 
army garrison at Petrograd, the oldest and 


most loyal regiment, joined the fight and 
Nicholas had no choice but to abdicate his 
throne, aged 48, 

Nicholas and his family were quickly 
exiled and imprisoned, forced to live on 
soldiers’ rations, as they remained unaware 
of their ultimate fate. It was believed the 
tsar may eventually be put on trial, but the 
events of 17 July 1918 changed everything. 


Though there are many conflicting accounts, 


itis believed the family was awoken in 
the early hours and were led down to a 
basement room under the guise of safety. 
However, as they assembled in the room, 
a firing squad of seven communist soldiers 
filed in. With time only to splutter, “What? 
What?" Nicholas was shot dead. Only the 
young children survived the first hail of 
bullets, their jewel-laden dresses shielding 
them, but they were soon run through with 
bayonets and shot in the head at close 
range. The elimination was not only of the 
family, but also of the line of tsars in Russia. 
The people believed they were better off 
ruling themselves rather than relying on 
the aristocracy. However, they ultimately 
discovered that normal men could be just as 
terrible as tsars. 
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The ‘Mad Monk’: Rasputin 


Just as they had feared, Rasputin became 
Alexandra's close personal confidant. She was not a 
weak woman, but she was ultimately entirely at the 
SU ROR uE ME ake ener mead 
by speaking softly while dressed in rags. Rasputin 
(oie [Sree mee eM Ele Bu ote ee Olmos omni ay 
to obey - her husband. In this way Rasputin held 
the fate of Russia, and all of its people, in his hands. 
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It is difficult to know exactly what Rasputin, at 
Let Reber mea ce ms ene me none mA EST el 
to have changed immensely after an assassination 
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evidence to prove that Rasputin was ever violent 
or cruel. His character was, and always had been, 
independent, headstrong and in possession of 
incredible self-belief. 

Whether he thought he was doing the right thing 
fom ree CSP PUMP Le Bele RO MMO RImeC ioe) 
enemies. With the Tsarina refusing to acknowledge 
LSE TS UCR LCE Moy- (OBI VAIN cou em UbTopbrele) cKe cele le) 
take matters into their own hands and eliminate 
the threat to Russia themselves. A group of 
conspirators, including the Tsar's first cousin and 
amember of parliament, tricked Rasputin into 
meeting with them under the pretence of meeting 
Fie E Teper oacm cielo m elo cae Reb Atielsely 
Palace on the night of 17/30 December 1916 and 
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noted immediately the next morning, and a search 
began. His body was discovered, frozen solid, 
ose Mt Re U otc emt VEIN CON CeCe 
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murder, their goal was likely to eliminate his 
powerful influence over the royal family. But 
the monarchy could not be saved, not even by 
Te (Seo) eS CHSC RAC Ico hme Tg 
ime Keim men Ree CRO CBs tse Ace 
econ it was far too late to save it. In December 1916, 

PN ANCE CL Sos omc Batiatd Rasputin had written a letter to the Tsar about 
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Tsar's relations then “none of your children will 
remain alive for more than two years.” He predicted 
the Tsar's death, and the coming of the Antichrist, 
to plummet the country into plague and poverty. 
He also claimed that “the Russian land will die.” 

Pea Cane eke tes Bees mT) 
called him a charlatan who coerced people with 
pretty words and a hypnotic gaze. They may have 
ecitccnceme na hencnek er mom creniit 
Pernt eata he om eam ECE Nola 
was right about one thing - the Romanovs were 
(eye tere Ve Coe Rao eee Vico cee (ole oe eee [Ucar 
Sifep prolate rem IVION Rao Rect MEH eRU elem CI 
was dead. It had been very easy to place blame 
f = . 5 at the feet of the peculiar travelling mystic, rather 
Peet ere eek ented 7 - : than the weak leader, but now both were dead, 
Seu and Russia faced an uncertain, tumultuous and - if 
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Father of the Revolution 


Father 
of the 
Revolution 


The leader of the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
Soviet Union, Lenin was relentless in purpose and 
ruthless in establishing and maintaining power 


is upbringing seems unlikely for a political 
revolutionary, one whose drive and 
determination brought his own brand of 
Marxism to power in Russia and forged 
the monolithic Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics into a global communist power. 

Known universally by his famous alias ‘Lenin’, 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov was born in the 
Russian town of Simbirsk on 10 April 
(OS) / 22 April (NS) 1870 to a 
prosperous family. His father, 
Ilya Nikolayevich Ulyanov, rose 
to middle-class status as an 
education administrator, and 
the Order of Saint Vladimir 
conferred upon him the 
status of minor nobility. His 
mother, Maria Alexandrovna 
Blank, was a teacher. 

The third of eight children, 
two of whom died in infancy, 
Lenin was an excellent student. 
Although his parents instilled a 
love of learning in him and seemed to 
encourage free thought, there is no indication that 
they embraced any radical political agenda. Still, 
tsarist Russia was no stranger to political unrest. By 
the time Lenin had completed secondary school, 
his life had begun to assume a revolutionary 
character, shaped by personal tragedy. 

In January 1886, Lenin’s father suffered a stroke 
and died. His older brother, Alexander, known as 
Sasha, attended Saint Petersburg University and 
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had joined a student group opposed to the policies 
of Tsar Alexander III. Sasha became embroiled 
in a plot to assassinate the ruler, resulting in his 
arrest and hanging in May, Lenin began to question 
the foundations of his upbringing, including his 
Christian faith, which he renounced. 
Entering Kazan Imperial University in August 
1887, Lenin studied law, but within weeks 
he was implicated in a student 
demonstration and expelled after 
being arrested. Banished to his 
family estate, he embarked 
on an insatiable campaign 
of reading, particularly 
politically charged works. 
Among the books he 
consumed were components 
of the iconic Das Kapital, 
which outlined the theories 
of its author, Karl Marx, 
and the novel What is to be 
Done?, written by socialist Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky in 1863. The latter 
featured a character named Rakhmetev, 
whose commitment to revolutionary thought and 
action contributed to Lenin's political evolution and 
served as a template for his future prominence. 
Concerned for her son's welfare, Lenin's mother 
moved the family to a country estate in Samara. 
However, by the time Lenin graduated from 
university with a law degree, he was becoming a 
fervent Marxist revolutionary. And while earlier 
encounters with authorities complicated his efforts 


to establish a viable law practice, he translated the 
landmark political treatise The Communist Manifesto, 
penned by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, into 
Russian from the original German and continued to 
devour leftist political writings. 

By 1893, Lenin had abandoned his law practice 
and relocated to Saint Petersburg, Connecting with 
other Marxists, he became active in the anti-tsarist 
movement, writing political pamphlets espousing 
his perspective, and at times he lived outside 
Russia among Marxist expatriates in Switzerland, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Upon his return to Russia, he was among 40 
activists who were arrested and charged with 
sedition. After a year in jail, he was sentenced, 
without trial, to exile in Siberia for three years. 

His fiancée, Nadezhda Krupskaya, a Marxist 
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Iskra to begin printin, 
smuggled across the 


schoolteacher, joined him there, and the two 
were married in 1898. 

Upon his release from exile, Lenin, who first 
began using his well-known alias around 1901, 
lived in the town of Pskov, near the Estonian 
border. He cofounded the underground newspaper 
Iskra, which became the primary media organ 
of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
(RSDLP). Returning to Western Europe, he helped 
Iskra to begin printing in Munich and copies were 
smuggled across the Russian border. Stalked by 
German police, he moved to London, where he 
continued to publish the newspaper and met long- 
term Marxist associate Leon Trotsky. 

At the Second Congress of the RSDLP in London 
in 1903, Lenin stepped forward, advocating a highly 
controlled, organised party of limited numbers that 
would project a unified voice and direct the efforts 
of lower workers in achieving long-term goals. “Give 
us an organisation of revolutionaries, and we will 
overturn Russia!” he bellowed 

Other events played into the Bolsheviks’ hands, 
eroding the authority of the tsarist regime and 
raising the discontent of the people to a crescendo, 
In 1904-05, the Russian military was humiliated 
by their decisive defeat in the Russo-Japanese War. 
A tremendous blow, the conflict also weakened an 
already shaky economy. 

On 9/22 January 1905, a crowd of unarmed 
demonstrators marched to the Winter Palace in 


’ “Returning to Western Europe, he helped 
eee copies were 


ussian border” 


Saint Petersburg, demanding reforms. Russian 
soldiers fired into the crowd, killing and wounding 
dozens. The violence and upheaval of the so-called 
1905 Revolution compelled Tsar Nicholas II to issue 
his October Manifesto, granting numerous rights to 
the people, foremost among them the establishment 
of the Duma, a representative assembly. 

Lenin continued to battle rivals within his own 
party. While one faction — the Mensheviks, led 
by Julius Martov — favoured a revolution of the 
bourgeoisie, those who had established a Russian 
middle class through control of the means of 
production, Lenin and the Bolsheviks believed the 
revolution must be grounded in the proletariat, the 
working class. At the end of 1907, Lenin embarked 
on a second journey across Western Europe, living 
in Geneva and Paris. By 1912, he had asserted 
enough power to declare a formal split with the 
Mensheviks and he established an independent 
party advocating violent revolution. 

At the outbreak of World War |, Lenin was in 
Austria-Hungary. He returned to Switzerland and 
wrote /mperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, 
which was published in 1917 and boldly stated that 
the war was the result of unrestrained capitalism. 
He also believed that Russia's defeat at the hands of 
Germany and the Central Powers provided the most 
certain means of achieving revolution. 

In February 1917, the Russian people overthrew 
their emperor and established a provisional 


Defining moment 


ion 


8/20 May 1887 
Lenin's older brother, Alexander, or Sasha, was hanged. 
A student at Saint Petersburg University, Sasha joined a 


revolutionary group and was tasked with making a bomb 
to assassinate Tsar Alexander III but the plot was foiled, 
so Sasha was imprisoned and eventually executed. The 
death of his brother, and that of his father due to a stroke 
a few months earlier, roused a revolutionary fervour 

in the young Lenin, who renounced his Christian faith 
and became head of the family at the age of 17. Lenin 
immersed himself in the reading of books and pamphlets 
that espoused Marxist philosophy. 
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The third of eight children, Lenin became a student Engaging in revolutionary Lenin and other Bolsheviks 


of law at Kazan University. 
However, within three 
months he was expelled for 
participation in a student 
demonstration. He returned 
to the family estate and 
continued to read up on 
Marxist theory. 

August 1887 


activities, Lenin devoted 
less time to law practice. 
Arrested with other leaders 
of the Union for the 
Struggle for the Liberation 
of the Working Class and 
Exiled, he married Nadezhda 
Krupskaya in Siberia. 
December 1895 


cofound the underground 
newspaper /skra, which was 
printed outside Russia and 
‘smuggled into the country. 
‘Along with other prominent 
party members, Lenin 
maintained a position on the 
newspaper's editorial board. 
1/13 December 1900 


Lenin was born Vladimir 
llyich Ulyanov in the 
Russian town of Simbirsk 
to parents who were both 
educators. For meritorious 
service, a title of minor 
nobility was conferred 
upon his father. 

10/22 April 1870 
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government dominated by the bourgeoisie. Lenin, 
however, sensed that his own hour of revolution 
was near, With the assistance of the German 
government, he returned to Russia, completing 
some of the journey across Germany in a sealed 
railway carriage. 

In early November 1917, the Bolsheviks seized 
power in a swift coup d'état. The war had gone 
badly for Russia, and Lenin's new government 
ended its involvement in the conflict with the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March 1918. Subsequently, 


Defining moment 


The storm of revolution 
26 October/8 November 1917 


| 
| 
Following the downfall of Tsar Nicholas Il in February 1917, | 
the Russian provisional government, led by the liberal, pro-- | 
bourgeoisie Duma, came under fire from Lenin, who had 
returned to the country from Switzerland to lead a concerted 
effort to seize power. Violence erupted and the Bolsheviks | 
executed a coup d’état, toppling the provisional government 

as they seized key buildings in Petrograd. Elements of the 
military lent support to the popular uprising. Although he 
initially declined, Lenin became the foremost leader in the 
new government. Unrest continued and the Bolshevik regime | 
was subsequently faced with three years of civil war. | 


1906 i9i2 


@ Return to Russia 
Following an extended 
period of exile and travels 
in Western Europe, Lenin 
returned to Russia amid 
the civil unrest of the 
1905 Revolution, which 
ultimately proved to be 
unsuccessful in toppling 
Tsar Nicholas Il. 
November 1905 


© The Marxist schism 
A lengthy divergence in 
philosophies occurred within 
the Marxist party during 
a congress in Prague. The 
Bolsheviks espoused a 
revolution of the proletariat, 
while the Mensheviks 
advocated the bourgeoisie, 
Lenin led the Bolsheviks 
17/30 January 1912 
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Father of the Revolution 


the Russian Communist Party and government, 
dominated by Lenin, faced three years of civil war 
against former tsarist leaders who were supported 
by foreign governments, which supplied arms, 
financing and even troops to the so-called ‘Whites, 
who fought against the communist ‘Reds’ for the 
soul of Russia. Lenin survived two assassination 
attempts during this period, the second nearly 
succeeding. His rapid recovery amazed the people, 
and the communists miraculously prevailed in the 
civil war as well. 

Lenin proved himself to be a ruthless leader, 
unleashing the infamous Red Terror — a systematic 
campaign to eliminate enemies of the state and any 
perceived opposition to the emerging soviet-style 
government. Nevertheless, he was concerned that 
his vision for society had not developed as it should. 
A nation free of class struggle would not emerge 
while it reeled from economic calamity. Lenin also 
grew increasingly distrustful of the power of the 
party's secretary, Joseph Stalin, who eventually 
became his successor. 

In May 1922, Lenin suffered a stroke. He returned 
to work three months later, but a second stroke in 
December revealed his rapidly deteriorating health. 
His last years were devoted to the governmental 
structure of the Soviet Union after his death and in 
January 1923, he concluded his Testament, a series 
of papers noting concerns that the nation and party 
would destabilise under Stalin's leadership. Two 
months later, another stroke rendered him unable to 
speak. He died on 21 January 1924. 

Lenin was brilliant, driven and sometimes cruel. 
His standing among the people and party remained 
a focal point of Soviet society, as his body was 
embalmed in a spectacular tomb in Moscow's Red 
Square, where it is still on display today. 





1918 


© Brush with death 
As the Russian Civil 
War erupted, Lenin 
survived the second 
of two assassination 
attempts in an 
eight-month period 
Wounded by two 
bullets, he managed 
to rapidly recover. 
August 1918 


From the platform of his railway carria 
waves to a gathering crowd at the train station 
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Return to Russia 


With the news of the abdication of Nicholas 11, 
Lenin was galvanised into action. The Duma 
controlled the Russian provisional government in 
Saint Petersburg (known as Petrograd from 1914) 
and civil unrest persisted. 

Lenin was determined to return to Russia but 
the main routes from Switzerland were blocked 
by the raging world war. Reaching out to contacts 
in the German government, Russia's enemy, Lenin 
arranged for himself and 31 close associates to 
return to Russia, The Germans recognised that 
Lenin's presence in Petrograd would further 
destabilise it and allowed him to cross Germany. 

Lenin's party left Zirich, Switzerland, and 
headed north across Germany to Sassnitz, where 
they crossed the Baltic Sea to Sweden aboard a 
ferry. From Trelleborg, the Russians proceeded 
to the Finnish border at Tornio, and then on to 
Helsinki. From there, they reached Petrograd by 
train in April 1917. Lenin promised the Russian 
people “Peace, Land and Bread!" but the 
provisional government had branded him a traitor. 

Lenin made public speeches denouncing the 
Mensheviks for cooperating with the Duma but was 
hounded by police and forced to flee to Finland 
in July. In his absence, the Bolsheviks gained 
momentum. When he returned in the autumn, 
Russia was on the brink of monumental change. 


Defining moment 


Strokes strike 
26 May 1922 


Lenin suffered the first in a series of debilitating strokes 
that eventually robbed him of his ability to speak. The 
first brain haemorthage prevented him from returning to 
work until August. Then, four months later in December 
1922, he was felled by another stroke, followed by a third 
life-threatening event in March 1923. After the end of the 
bloody civil war, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
came into being. However, Lenin was disenchanted 

with the development of the soviet government, leaning 
towards an authoritarian regime rather than a true 
socialist dictatorship of the proletariat. 


SS 


1923 1924 


@ Lasting testament @ Death of the leader 
Amid growing health Within a year of his 
concerns, Lenin completed his _last stroke, Lenin died 
Testament, a series of articles at his home in Gorki 
discussing the future of the at the age of 53. His 
burgeoning Soviet Union, body was embalmed 
while warning of the emerging _and placed on 
power of Party Secretary display, and a grand 
Josef Stalin, who was mausoleum was 
assuming dictatorial authority. eventually erected. 

4 January 1923 21 January 1924 
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- ‘The Revolution's 
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Lenin and Trotsky 
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Considered Lenin's intellectual superior by some, Leon Trotsky was pivotal to 
the revolution’s success. Nevertheless, his fate was to be exile and murder 


he pen in Lev Davidovich Bronstein's hand 
hovered above the paper. He needed to write 
aname on the travel permit, but as he was 
attempting to escape exile for revolutionary 
activities, entering his own name would have 
been ridiculous. Randomly, he thought about a jailer 
who had guarded him in an Odessa prison, prior to 
his exile. The pen lowered and he entered the jailer's 
name. He had no inkling that it would stick, that he 
would be known as that for the rest of his life. The 
first name he put down was Leon, a variation of Lev. 
For the surname, he wrote Trotsky. 


Some 22 years earlier, in November 1879, the 
Russian-Jewish Bronstein family’s fifth child had 
entered the world in southern Ukraine. Aged eight, 
he was dispatched to relatives in Odessa to attend 
school. The bustling city was a stark contrast to 
his rural home and he thrived educationally and 
culturally. To complete his schooling and prepare 
for university, he moved to Nikolayev. There, he was 
introduced to Marxism. 

‘A growing political awareness was fuelled when 
he met Franz Shvigovsky, a Czech intellectual who 
held informal gatherings at his home where radical 


ideas were discussed and exchanged. Bronstein 
began to devour serious and wide-ranging political 
literature. One of the group, a young woman named 
Alexandra Sokolovskaya, championed the emerging 
theories of Karl Marx and Bronstein later began to 
view Marxism as a viable means for change. 
Dismaying his father, Bronstein abandoned 
thoughts of university and enthusiastically began 
to undermine the tsarist regime. Working with 
Sokolovskaya and others, he formed the South 
Russian Workers’ Union, which agitated for better 
wages and conditions in local industries, when he 








was just a teenager. He wrote tracts and pamphlets 
to recruit members but the group was naive 

about informers. The founders were arrested for 
revolutionary activity in January 1898. 

Following months of isolation in different prisons, 
Bronstein was transferred to a jail in Odessa, where 
he could at least read and broaden his knowledge of 
Marxism, Almost two years later, he was sentenced 
without trial to four years’ exile in Siberia along with 
Sokolovskaya. A spell in a transit prison in Moscow 
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The Revolution’s right-hand man 


suppressed. Trotsky was arrested, tried and given 
asecond Siberian exile. 

There he wrote Results and Prospects, outlining 
his theory of permanent revolution, before once 
again escaping west. For income, Trotsky returned 
to journalism, expertly covering the Yugoslav Wars 
of 1912-13 as a war correspondent. Like Lenin, he 
opposed World War I, but this led to his expulsion 
from several European countries. As 1917 dawned, 
he was in New York. 


While they argued, a revolution started 
without them in 1905 as Russian workers 


demonstrating at Saint Petersburg's 
Winter Palace were shot dead" 


followed, where he first heard about Lenin, and he 
married Sokolovskaya. 

In Siberia, they were billeted in a village called Ust- 
Kot. It was a desolate place, feverishly hot in summer 
and many degrees below zero in winter. As such, 
and given its vast distance from the main Russian 
population centres, the tsarist regime committed few 
resources to suppressing revolutionary discussion. 
All manner of exiled dissidents travelled along 
the river to meet, debate, and distribute smuggled. 
pamphlets and literature. Eventually, Lenin's 
publication, What is to be Done?, and issues of Iskra, 

a Marxist newspaper, reached the village. 

Bronstein himself had begun writing for an 
Irkutsk newspaper, Vostochnoe Obozrenie (‘Eastern 
Review’). He was quickly recognised as a talented 
contributor of well-crafted prose, ironic and sarcastic 
by turns, subtly including political commentary. He 
had formed the view that a centralised party was 
needed to coordinate revolutionary activity and 
when he read that Lenin was advocating something 
similar, he resolved to join him. 

As someone who found sentimentality abhorrent, 
and claiming in any case that his wife encouraged 
him to leave, Trotsky, as he had now become, had no 
hesitation in abandoning her and their two young 
daughters to scurry west. He reached London and 
began to write for Iskra. 

Trotsky was developing into an intellectual 
powerhouse and was never afraid to show it, 
even disagreeing with Lenin. He supported the 
Menshevik view of a democratic road to socialism 
against Lenin's standpoint that a controlling elite of 
dedicated revolutionaries should retain authority. 

While they argued, a revolution started without 
them in 1905 as Russian workers demonstrating 
at Saint Petersburg's Winter Palace were shot 
dead. A general strike ensued and the crew of the 
battleship Potemkin mutinied. Trotsky, by then 
married to his second wife. Natalia Sedova, hurried 
home. Impressing with his energy and intellect, he 
quickly rose to prominence in the Saint Petersburg 
Soviet, or workers’ council, demanding radical 
teforms. Concessions like the creation of the Duma, 
weakened the opposition’s resolve and the revolt was 


Within months, Tsar Nicholas II had abdicated 
and Trotsky viewed the turmoil as the beginning 
of his predicted permanent revolution. He was back 
in Saint Petersburg, now called Petrograd, by mid- 
May and his differences with Lenin were narrowing. 
The Bolsheviks had first supported the Provisional 
Government that took power after the abdication. In 
his April Theses, Lenin argued that his party should 
end that support and break with the Mensheviks to 
stop Russia's participation in the war and reorganise 
the country along socialist principles. Previously a 
Menshevik, Trotsky drifted from the faction because 
of its war position. He joined Lenin in July. 

They were a formidable alliance: Lenin in the 
background, guiding, planning and organising; 
Trotsky visible and energetic, rallying and rousing 
support from workers, soldiers and sailors with fiery 
oratory. Once Lenin resurfaced and prompted the 
Bolsheviks to seize power, Trotsky swiftly became 
commissar for foreign affairs. 

As such, seeking the promised end of war, an 
armistice with Germany was arranged to allow 
peace talks, To encourage the expected revolutions 
elsewhere in Europe, Trotsky released details of 
secret treaties agreed by the tsarist regime with 
Britain and France, revealing how a defeated 
Germany would be divided between them. Yet no 
further uprisings occurred and though he used 
stalling tactics during the negotiations, Germany 
lost patience and threatened Petrograd. This led to 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which brought peace but 
surrendered key lands to the aggressors. 

Few believed Germany would adhere to the 
treaty, while Lenin's Russia faced civil war from 
counter-revolutionary forces. A Red Army was 


needed to defend what had been gained and Trotsky 


was tasked with creating it, becoming people's 
commissar for military affairs. He instigated mass 
conscription to provide manpower and recruited 
legions of former tsarist officers for leadership. He 
demanded extreme discipline to counter cowardice 
and desertions, assessing front lines and boosting 
morale by travelling thousands of miles aboard his 
armoured train. The opposition White Army was 
defeated and the civil war won. 





Unofficially Lenin's deputy in what had been 
renamed the Communist Party, Trotsky never 
courted support from members, often browbeating 
those who disagreed with him. This intellectual 
arrogance counted heavily against him when Lenin 
fell ill in the early 1920s. By contrast, Joseph Stalin, 
as secretary, had placed beholden supporters in. 
prominent positions, building a powerbase. When 
Lenin died, Stalin's loyalists ensured that he, and 
not Trotsky, took the leadership. 

Trotsky challenged Stalin on issues of party 
democracy and economic planning but was 
denounced as a factionist and opportunist. The 
writing was on the wall. Expulsion from the party 
was followed by yet another exile, then banishment 
from the country in 1929. A number of literary works 
followed, many highly critical of Stalin. 

With war looming in Europe, Trotsky arrived 
in Mexico in 1937, At the same time in Russia, 
orchestrated show trials accusing Trotsky of treason 
were taking place. Determined to silence his former 
comrade, Stalin sent agents to eliminate him. 
Ramén Mercader, a Spanish communist, succeeded, 
murdering Trotsky with an ice pick in August 1940. 
One of the Revolution’s heroes was no more. 
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The man 
of steel 


The firebrand forged from humble beginnings 
to claim Lenin's Soviet Union, Stalin drew a 
revolutionary Iron Curtain across Europe 





@™ 1 6 December (OS) / 18 December (NS) 

Bf 878, the man who would be known to 
history as Joseph Stalin was born Ioseb 
Dzhugashvili. The name is Georgian, for 

WW this most implacable of Russian rulers was 

not himself Russian. His father was a cobbler 

and his mother a washerwoman. Stalin's father 
was a drunk who beat his son. The family spoke 
only Georgian and Stalin himself only learned 

to speak Russian at school; he never lost his 

thick accent. The young Stalin was bullied, while 

the smallpox he contracted at the age of seven 
permanently scarred his face and an accident at 

12 left his left arm shorter than his right arm. But 

the boy was immensely strong and tough, and he 

learned to hide his feelings, while storing revenge 
in his heart. The culture into which he was 

born had a strong tradition of blood feuds and 

the young Stalin took its lessons to heart: never 

forget and never forgive, but wait, sometimes for 
years, to take revenge. 
Stalin’s devout mother wanted him to be 

a priest and in 1895, aged 16, sent him to the 

Russian Orthodox Seminary at Tiflis, capital of 

Georgia. It didn’t work: the young Stalin became 

an atheist, saying, “You know, they are fooling 

us, there is no God.” But in losing one religion, 

Stalin gained another: communism. At the 

seminary, he read the works of Lenin and Marx, 

and joined one of the proto-Bolshevik groups. 
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The seminary finally expelled Stalin in 1899 
and his involvement in revolutionary politics 
deepened, leading him to become, in 1902, a 
full-time revolutionary, living off crime and 
hand-outs. As an agitator and revolutionary, the 
young Stalin came often to the attention of the 
Tsar's secret police: he was arrested seven times 
between 1902 and 1913, being sent into internal 
exile within the vast boundaries of the Russian 
Empire. Stalin always seemed able to escape, 
however, leading to rumours that he was working 
as a double agent for the tsarist secret police. 

In 1906, Stalin married for the first time. His 
wife, Ketevan Svanidze, gave birth to a son, 
Yakov, but died from typhus in 1907, Stalin 
was grief-stricken. At her funeral he said, “This 
creature softened my heart of stone. She died 
and with her died my last warm feelings for 
humanity.” And when it came time for Svanidze 
to be buried, Stalin threw himself into the grave; 
only the approach of the secret police brought 
him to himself, and he fled. 

It was after his wife’s death that Ioseb 
Dzhugashvili took the name Stalin. In Russian, it 
means ‘man of steel’. 

Stalin's rise up the Communist Party hierarchy 
was slow but steady. In between periods of exile, 
he edited the party newspaper Pravda and in 1917 
he was elected to the party's Central Committee. 
With the abdication of the Tsar on 2/15 March 





Joseph Stalin 
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the time of 
Joseph Stalin 


The Gulags 


The Gulags were the forced-labour camps 
where Stalin incarcerated political opponents 
and petty criminals. Estimates vary, but it's 
likely that 14 million were imprisoned in the 
camps, and an additional 10 million sent into 
labour colonies and exile. The work was so 
brutal and the conditions so tough that about 
ten per cent of the inmates of the Gulags died 
each year. 


The NKVD 

The People's Commissariat for Internal Affairs, 
or NKVD, was formed in 1934 and merged into 
successor secret police organisations in 1946. 
But during those 12 years it was the chief 
instrument of Stalin's repression, running the 
Gulags, conducting show trials and executing, 
anyone whom Stalin saw as a threat. Their 
favoured method of execution was a bullet in 
the back of the head of a man made to kneel 


Show trials 


A key feature of the Great Terror were the 
show trials held in Moscow between 1936 

and 1938. In these trials, the most high-profile 
of the men Stalin wished to destroy — all the 
Bolsheviks who had fought alongside him in 
the 1917 Revolution — were put on public trial 
accused of increasingly outlandish crimes, 
including plots to assassinate Stalin. The trials 
were characterised by public confessions, 
protestations of recovered loyalty to Stalin and 
the execution of the defendants. At the time, 
many Western observers believed the trials to 
be fair, unaware of how the NKVD had broken 
down the defendants by interrogation and 
torture before the trials. 
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ow Stalin 
Hi business 
Stalin's Soviet Union was probably the 
most thoroughgoing autocracy in history, 
but he still needed people to convey his 
will to the country. As Stalin aged, he 
conducted more business from his dacha, 
his country house outside Moscow, or over 
dinner at the Kremlin. Stalin preferred to 
sleep through the day and work through 
the night, so his inner circle was often 
summoned to begin their day in the 
evening - often beginning with a cowboy 
film in the Kremlin movie theatre. As 
the movies were in English, a Politburo 
member translated the film into Russian 
as they watched. The film over, Stalin 
would have dinner with his officials after 
midnight, and then demand that they 
stay with him through the night. While 
Stalin himself drank in moderation, he 
would insist his party comrades knocked 
back the vodka — drunkenness revealed 
weaknesses that he could later use against 
them. As part of his rituals of control, 
Stalin would humiliate his officials in front 
of the gathering, on one occasion forcing 
the 60-year-old Nikita Khrushchev to 
dance a Ukrainian folk dance. Khrushchev 
would later succeed Stalin as ruler of the 
Soviet Union but, as he said, “When Stalin 
says dance, a wise man dances.” Another 
reason for Khrushchev's survival was that 
he took daytime naps to make sure not to 
fall asleep during these late-night sessions. 
‘As he noted later, “Things went badly for 
those who dozed off at Stalin's table.” 


Dressed up to watch an athle' 
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1917, the future of Russia was up for grabs and 
Lenin was determined to grasp it. Launching the 
second phase of the Russian Revolution, Lenin 
made his bid for power. 

In the battle of colours, the Reds defeated the 
Whites (communists against anti-communists) 
and Lenin assumed control. In the confused 
fighting and in-fighting of the next five years, 
Stalin did little to distinguish himself beyond 
displaying a particular ruthlessness towards 
deserters and enemies, but nevertheless 
Lenin appointed him General Secretary of the 
Communist Party in 1922. This enabled Stalin 
to place allies into many important positions in 
the party. 

Lenin was forced into semi-retirement by 
the strokes he suffered in May and December 
of 1922. Although he turned against Stalin in 





the final two years of his life, Stalin was able to 
suppress Lenin's criticism of him so that when 
Lenin died, on 21 January 1924, he was able to 
win the subsequent power struggle, gradually 
concentrating power in his own hands. 

Initially, Stalin saw the main threat to his 
power as coming from the Old Bolsheviks: the 
committed communist revolutionaries who 
had helped Lenin push through the Russian 
Revolution. Stalin moved to isolate them: Trotsky 
was exiled, while others were stripped of power. 
But even removed from power, Stalin's paranoia 
still saw the Old Bolsheviks as possible centres 
of opposition and between 1934 and 1939 he 
moved to liquidate every possible opponent to 
his rule, in a period that came to be called the 
Great Terror. The Old Bolsheviks were, one by 
one, arrested, tortured and then put on show 
trials where they confessed to a series of bizarre 
crimes against the Soviet Union, while professing 
their undying love for Stalin. Their encomiums 
to Stalin were given in return for promises that 
their families would go unharmed after their 
executions but frequently no sooner had the Old 
Bolsheviks been executed than Stalin broke his 
promise and executed their relatives. 

The man without mercy had already 
displayed his utter ruthlessness. In collectivising 
agriculture, Stalin liquidated an entire class 
of Russian peasantry, known as the Kulaks, 
while the famine in the Ukraine that killed 
approximately 5 million people was the result 
of deliberate government policies. Historians 
now estimate that Stalin was responsible for 
the deaths of 15 million of his own countrymen 
during his 30 years in power. 

Stalin married again in 1919. His second wife, 
Nadezhda Alliluyeva, gave him two children, a 


Defining moment 


The young revolutionary 

1902 

After leaving his seminary education, Stalin embraced 
revolutionary politics and soon came to the notice of 

the Tsar's secret police. After organising strikes and 
demonstrations against the Tsar, Stalin was detained by the 
police and spent a year in prison before escaping early in 
1904. In 1907, Stalin masterminded a bank robbery to obtain 
funds for his revolutionary work. As this mugshot shows, 
Stalin deliberately chose a slovenly and unprepossessing 
appearance, marking himself as a man apart from the 
usually impeccably dressed Marxist intellectuals, Stalin was 
deliberately rejecting middle-class values and portraying 
himself as a man of the people. 
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@ Birth 
Stalin’s birth was 
as unpropitious as 
Napoleon's. Born in 
Georgia into a poor 
family, a long way from 
the centre of power and 
influence, nobody would 
have foreseen the impact 
he would have on history. 
6/18 December 1879 


(© Marriage 
For the first and only 
time in his adult life, 
Stalin let someone else 
into his heart. When his 
wife, ‘Kato’ Svanidze, 
died in December 1907, 
Stalin permanently closed 
himself to any future 
human vulnerability. 
16/29 July 1906 


© Climbing the tree Defining moment 
rane we oct Mastery 1924 - 1929 


Revolution that brought the 
Bolsheviks to power, Lenin 
appointed Stalin to a five- 
man Politburo alongside 
Trotsky. Stalin was now 
very near the centre of 
power in the new Russia. 
1917 


Lenin died on 21 January 1924. Stalin had manouevred himself into being Lenin‘s likely 
successor, which enabled him to suppress Lenin's criticism of him in the final testament 
Lenin had prepared. During the next five years, Stalin gradually isolated and removed his 
rivals in the Central Committee. Leon Trotsky was expelled from the Communist Party and 
went into exile, while men like Zinoviev and Kamenev, who had helped him against Trotsky, 
were themselves expelled from the party and only allowed to rejoin after they had submitted 
themselves totally to Stalin. Stalin was now more master than the Tsar had ever been. 
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son and a daughter, but family life was strained 
and Nadezhda committed suicide in 1932. Stalin 
lived entirely for himself and had no interest 

in founding a dynasty; his children were not 
favoured. Yakov, his son by his first wife, also 
attempted suicide but missed; Stalin merely 
commented, "He can't even shoot straight.” 
Yakov subsequently fought in the Soviet Army 
during World War II and was captured, dying 

in Sachsenhausen concentration camp. Vasily, 
his son by Nadezhda Alliluyeva, survived him 
but died from chronic alcoholism just before his 
lst birthday, while his only daughter, Svetlana, 
eventually defected to the West, fleeing to 
America in 1967. 

By the late 1930s, Stalin knew that he would 
have to face, at some point, a showdown with 
Hitler's Germany. But, preoccupied by internal 
politics and convinced that the pact his foreign 
minister, Molotov, had signed in 1939 would 
ensure German non-aggression, Stalin refused 
to listen to the increasingly agitated warnings 
of his military. When German forces rolled 
into Russia in June 1941, Stalin was caught 
completely unaware and was initially paralysed 
by indecision, But with the Germans pursuing 
brutal policies of ethnic cleansing, Stalin was 
able to rally the Russian people in what is known 





@ Industrial revolution 
The Russia Stalin ruled was a 
largely pre-industrial country. 


© Collectivisation 
To force food production 


s of the Communist Party in 1925. This was a gathering of del 
ibly the supreme governing body of the party, from which 


upwards, he instituted a policy 
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in Russia as the Great Patriotic War. In the great 
battles of Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad. 
Hitler's armies were destroyed, and the Red Army 
began its relentless advance westwards. 

With the Soviet Union bled white by its losses 
during the war, Stalin was determined to ensure 
that the countries the Red Army occupied 
became satellite states of the Soviet Union. At 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945, Stalin set out 
his terms and by 1946 Winston Churchill had 
learned enough to say that “an iron curtain” was 
being drawn across the European continent 
Stalin imposed communist governments on the 
countries of Eastern Europe, effectively drawing 








@ The Terror @ Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact 
Stalin's paranoid The Nazi and communist 
mind turned towards regimes, simultaneously 


Joseph Stalin 


“The young Stalin 
took to heart the 
lessons of the blood 
feud: never forget 
and never forgive" 


them under his control, while the former allies 
gazed with suspicion upon each other through 
the new curtain. 

Communist sympathisers in America had 
passed enough information to the Russians for 
them to develop and build their own atomic 
bomb by 29 August 1949. With the Soviet Union 
now armed with nuclear weapons too, the first 
phase of the Cold War began. Stalin imposed a 
blockade on the Allied sectors of Berlin but the 
Berlin airlift ensured that West Berlin remained 
an exclave within communist East Germany. 

Despite his absolute mastery of the Soviet 
Union, Stalin remained paranoid, and in the 
early 1950s began another purge. But before it 
could begin properly, Stalin was struck down by 
a stroke early on 1 March 1953. He'd given orders 
not to be disturbed when he went to bed, so his 
guards left him undisturbed until 10pm of that 
day. He was found lying by his bed, unable to 
move or speak, his pyjamas soaked in stale urine. 
The man who had killed millions of his own 
people spent his last four days on earth trapped 
in his own body. Then, according to his daughter, 
his eyes opened for the final time with ‘a terrible 
look - either mad or angry and full of the fear of 
death”, Stalin died at 9.50pm on 5th March 1953, 


Defining moment 


The Great Patriotic War 

22 June 1941 - 9 May 1945 

Despite the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union with the express aim of destroying the 
country and ethnically cleansing vast areas of Russia. 
He was clear he was fighting a war of extermination. 
After the initial shock, Stalin rallied Russia in the Great 
Patriotic War. In this inferno, Stalin relaxed some of his 
old sanctions, allowing many churches of the Russian 
Orthodox Church to re-open, and rewarding his best 
generals. Crucially, and unlike Hitler, Stalin quickly 
learned to leave the micro-management of the war to his 
generals, while retaining control of the overall strategy. 





1953 


Theend@ 
After suffering a stroke 
‘on 1 March, Stalin was left 


© Russia's bomb 
The USA was the world’s sole 
nuclear power for just four 


watchful and fearful of each 
other, signed a non-aggression 
pact that also contained secret 
clauses carving up eastern 
Europe between them. Stalin 
invaded Poland 16 days after 
Hitler did 

23 August 1939 


Stalin was determined to 
change that, and began a 
process of centrally-planned 
industrialisation organised 
into Five-Year Plans, It 
eventually worked, but at a 
great human cost. 

1928 - 1938 


whereby the smallholdings of 
peasants were consolidated 
into massive, state-run farms. 
When targets weren't met, he 
identified the Kulaks, wealthier 
peasants, as his obstacle and 
liquidated them, 

1928 -1940 


eliminating any possible 
rival. So he began the 
Great Terror, liquidating 
all the surviving Old 
Bolsheviks and purging 
the upper levels of the 
Army and the Party. 
1934-1939 


years. Thanks to extensive 
infiltration of the Manhattan 
Project, Soviet intelligence 
was able to provide enough 
information to Russian 
scientists for them to create 
their own atomic bomb. 

29 August 1949 


trapped in his body while 

his magnates, terrified he 
might recover, dithered over 
sending for medical care. The 
fear he inspired condemned 
Stalin to four days of agony 
before he eventually died. 

5 March 1953 
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Revolution 


The dramatic series of events that toppled a royal regime and 
ushered in decades of communist control over Russia 


First blood: The Lenin's bloody BV B sno 
February Revolution BSCAYo)it tao) Special Purpose 
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First 
blood: The 


February 
Revolution 


In February 1917, Russia's capital city exploded 
in revolution. Workers, soldiers, sailors — and 
eventually the government itself — mutinied and 
forced the Tsar to abdicate 
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y the middle of February 1917, Russia was in 
! turmoil. Any goodwill engendered between 
the classes by the initial rush of wartime 
! patriotism had been swept away by defeat 
| ’ on the battlefield, in the workplace and 
marketplace, and at all levels of government. 

The Russian Army had scored decisive victories 
in the first months of World War I but this was 
quickly followed by brutal losses at Tannenberg 
and the Masurian Lakes, along with the loss of 
Russian Poland in 1915. Battlefield supply lines were 
never successfully established, and the demoralised 
army, starved and sometimes forced to share rifles 
or engage in battle with no bullets, was stretched 
almost beyond its ability to continue. 

But continue it did, with soldiers threatened 
into action by officers desperate for victory. These 
conditions could not continue for long and by the 
end of January 1917, over 5 million soldiers were 
dead, wounded or missing, with another 33,000 
deserting each month. 

At home, conditions were little better. Russia's 
economy had been booming prior to the war but 
the country was now cut off from its European 
markets. Moreover, the diversion of almost all 
rolling stock for the war effort meant that the use 
of railways to divert products out of the country 
in other directions proved impossible. Inflation 
soared and wages became almost worthless while 
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privation threatened the cities. The countryside 
around Petrograd was somewhat better at first but 
was soon flooded with refugees fleeing ahead of 
the German Army as it drove further into Russia. 

The people's faith in the government was broken 
by a long series of inexplicably bad decisions 
at the highest levels. In September 1915, for 
example, Tsar Nicholas II left the capital to take 
personal control of the military, leaving his wife, 
Alexandra Feodorovna, in charge. He trusted her — 
unfortunately, no one else did. 

Alexandra was severely hampered by two 
things — her German birth and the way she had 
cut herself off from most of Russian society — 
and she had with few real allies apart from her 
trusted friend Rasputin. Together, they proved 
unable to rule in Nicholas’ absence, appointing 
and dismissing government ministers at such a 
dizzying rate that no one had a chance to get to 
grips with the unrest building up in Petrograd. 

On 18 February (OS) / 3 March (NS) 1917, the 
workers at the Putilov factory, Russia's largest 
production plant, dealt the first decisive blow in the 
February Revolution by striking in their thousands, 
taking to the streets in protest. The workers 
remained in the streets through the following 
days until 23 February/ 8 March when women — 
celebrating International Women's Day — joined 
them throughout the city. The protest was now 
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focused against the Duma, the imperial family, the 
war and food shortages, the latter caused by the 
disastrous decision of the government to begin 
rationing bread and flour. 

More and more Petrograd residents and workers 
began pouring into the streets as the so-called 
bread riots began. By the time the sun rose on 24 
February/9 March, over 200,000 people were in 
the streets demanding the end of rationing, the war 
and the autocratic government. 

By the afternoon of the next day, more than 
250,000 people were rioting in the streets and 
Petrograd's factories were all but shut down. The 
Duma was undecided on if they should take action 
and the Tsar telegraphed the Petrograd garrison 
commander directly, ordering him to disperse the 
rioters and end the strikes through use of force. 
Finally, at the end of the day, the Duma's chairman 
announced that the Nicholas had ordered the 
government to stand down until April. 

On 26 February/ 11 March, the Petrograd garrison 
began to mutiny as soldiers from the Pavlovsky 
Replacement Regiment took to the streets, firing 
at policemen who were attempting to control 
the crowds. An attempt was made to bring the 
soldiers back under the control of the garrison 
commander but all of Petrograd's regiments were 
in mutiny within 24 hours and had gone over to ee | 
the revolutionaries, transferring some 40,000 rifles all across Petrograd 
and other arms to the rioters in the streets, Imperial 





Eagles and other insignia were torn from buildings Russian Empire until such time as order could be controlled the city's workers and soldiers, had. 
and statues — the atmosphere was ripe for the end restored, it had little political legitimacy as it was seized control of strategic locations throughout 
of Romanov rule. formed without the benefit of an election. It held no __ the capital including the city arsenal, and had 

On that same day, with the majority of the mandate and lacked acknowledged support from effectively stopped the city and its secret police 
Duma following the Tsar's order to stand down, the population. forces from functioning. 
several members, together with a few bankers In another part of the city that day, the leading The Provisional Committee and the Petrograd 
and some factory owners, formed the so-called socialists gathered together and formed the first Soviet would join together in alliance as a Dual 
Provisional Committee of the State Duma. Petrograd Soviet, which was in a far superior Authority wherein the former would represent the 
Declaring itself the legitimate government of the Position to the Provisional Committee. The soviet interests of the bourgeoisie and the latter would 

Defining moment 


23 February/8 March 1917 

International Women's Day became a holiday in Russia in 1917 after women gained 
suffrage. On that day, the women of Petrograd seized the opportunity to take to the 
streets, joining the Putilov workers in their strike, but also to protest for “Bread and 
Peace”, meaning the end to food shortages and the end to Russia's participation in 
World War I. Leon Trotsky wrote, “We did not imagine that this ‘Women's Day’ would 
inaugurate the revolution... In the morning... textile workers left their work in several 











1917 1917 197 197 197 
Putilov workers’ strike Petrograd garrison The dissolution Troops fire onthe strikers © Revolutionaries released from 
The strike snowballed, igniting ordered out of the Duma In response to the Tsar's the Peter and Paul Fortress 
demonstrations throughout On the Tsar's orders, the The Duma’s president advised order, soldiers from the When the soldiers mutinied, 
Petrograd. Worker strikes were Petrograd army garrison Nicholas by telegram that Petrograd garrison fired on they stormed the Peter and 
not unknown in the Russian was called out against the only major concessions could the crowds, killing hundreds Paul Fortress and released the 
Empire and were almost strikes. Numbering close to _halt the revolution. But the of strikers. The regiment political prisoners held there, 
always associated with some 180,000 men, it was made Tsar unwisely refused to collapsed into rebellion — who were able then to use 
revolutionary activity. This Up of reservists and was make a deal, considering the the soldiers identified more their experience to advance 
strike is the one that sparked among the least reliable existence of the Dumaitselfa _with the people than they the Revolution and create the 
the February Revolution. troops in the army. compromise to the autocracy. did with Nicholas Petrograd Soviet. 
18 February/3 March 25 February/10 March 25 February/10 March 26 February/11 March 27 February/12 March 
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speak for those of the proletariat. Members of the 
Provisional Government brought to the table their 
bureaucratic experience, which the soviets did not 
possess. As such, they lent the veneer of legitimacy 
to the soviet’s roots in the revolution. 

But the soviet left few confused over which 
authority was more powerful. On 1 March/14 March, 
the Petrograd Soviet issued the clearly worded 
Order #1: “The orders of the Military Commission of 
the State Duma [the Provisional Government] shall 
be executed only in such cases as do not conflict 
with the orders and resolution of the Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies.” 

Far away from Petrograd and finally roused by 
continued warnings of revolution, the Tsar left 
his military headquarters and was attempting to 
reach his palace at Tsarskoye Selo, just outside the 
capital. But revolutionaries controlled the railway 
in and around the city, and the imperial train was 
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First blood: The February Revolution 


waved off and shunted around the countryside, 
eventually coming to rest at the town of Pskov on 
the evening of 1/14 March. The following afternoon, 
representatives from the Provisional Government 
and the military advised Nicholas to abdicate, 
which he did, for himself and — as an afterthought 
— for his son. In the following days, when the 
Tsar's brother refused to succeed him, 304 years 
of Romanov rule came to a quiet end. 

One uncertain and tumultuous month later, 
Vladimir Lenin arrived in Petrograd on 3 April/ 
16 April. With characteristic opportunism, he 
immediately began to undermine the Provisional 
Government by publishing the ten April Theses 
in the revolutionary newspaper Pravda on 4 
April/ 17 April. He condemned the Provisional 
Government, denounced any continued support 
of bourgeois imperialism, called for an end to 
Russia's participation in World War I, and for the 


“The next day, more than 250,000 people 


were rioting in the streets and Petrograd's 


factories were all but 


oe kee ita eed 
the city in February 1917 





Defining moment 
Soldiers mutiny and join the 


shut down" 


nationalisation of banks, land and other state assets, 
the levelling of wages across the board, and even 
the abolition of the military and police. 

There was some resistance to the Theses from 
other socialist exiles returning to Russia — they 
favoured a more moderate approach. But Lenin 
forcefully echoed the desires of the Petrograd 
Soviet, and gradually, over the next three months, 
the idea of an armed proletariat uprising against the 
Provisional Government took root, leading directly 
to the explosion of violence in the July Days. This 
temporarily forced the Bolsheviks underground, but 
they would soon regroup - and seize power. 


Revolution 27 February/12 March 1917 


Hundreds of Russian workers lay dead in the streets, killed by the 
Petrograd garrison. It was a turning point, with undeniable similarities 
to Bloody Sunday. Confined to barracks for the remainder of the day, 
there was time to discuss events and consider the failing war and 
growing disaffection with Imperial rule. By the morning of 27 February/ 








The Provisional 
Committee 


On 27 February/12 March 1917, the Tsar ordered 
the Duma dissolved and Russia was left spiralling 
towards revolution without a legitimate government. 
Most ministers and deputies withdrew to the safety 
of the admiralty and refused to disobey their leader. 
But 12 of them gathered to create the Provisional 
Committee of the State Duma 

The Committee moved quickly to declare itself 
the legitimate Russian government but its validity 
was shaky — it was acting outside the government's 
legal framework without the support of the people. 
In reality, the Committee would share control with 
the Petrograd Soviet and, though the practical power 
was in the hands of the soviet, the former Duma 
members brought their considerable bureaucratic 
and organisational skills to the table, proving 
themselves valuable to the Revolution 

The Committee existed as an independent body 
for just three days. In that time, 24 commissars were 
placed in ministerial positions, thus invalidating the 
former Duma, whose members were arrested and 
detained. The Tsar was also located, confronted and 
compelled to abdicate before being arrested himself. 

On 2 March/I5 March, the Committee joined 
with the Petrograd Soviet to create the Provisional 
Government, and essentially ceased to exist, though 
it was not officially dissolved until September 1917. 
Henceforth the Communist Party would hold power. 
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© Funeral of the victims 
of the Revolution 
The Petrograd Soviet 
held this funeral as a 
demonstration of unity. 
All day, revolutionaries 
came from to the Field 


Lenin comes back @ 
Lenin returned from exile 
with the assistance of 
the German government. 
It was expected that he 
would take advantage 
of the chaos in Russia 





12 March, the garrison’s regiments were in full mutiny, pouring into the of Mars carrying red to incite revolution. His 
streets, hunting police and officers alike, releasing prisoners from jail, coffins containing the actions would sweep the 
and providing arms to the strikers. Power transferred to the soldiers and bodies of the dead. Bolsheviks to power. 
the government's authority melted away. 10/23 March 3/16 April 
‘317 130 

a a0 ing 
" , Defining moment 
@ The Petrograd Soviet @ The Provisional 

isformed Committee is formed Nicholas abdicates 

In January, the leadership of 12 members of the former 2 March/15 March 1917 


the Central Workers’ Group 
were arrested and imprisoned. 
They were freed by mutinying 
soldiers in February/March 
and the chairman convened a 
meeting to organise and elect 
the Petrograd Soviet. 

27 February/12 March 


with the intention of 


the time of the Revolution 
and its aftermath to the 
formation of a new and 
legitimate government 

27 February/12 March 


Duma formed this Committee 


shepherding Russia through 


Bowing to the advice of his generals, Nicholas II abdicated on his 
train, He also abdicated on behalf of his son, which was not strictly 
legal, and wrote a manifesto naming his brother, Grand Duke Michael, 
as the next Tsar. When the Grand Duke refused the throne unless it 
was offered by a legitimate Russian government, three centuries 

of Romanov rule came to an end. Before two years had passed, 

18 members of the royal family had been killed by the Revolution. 
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Years of civil unrest came to a head in October 1917, as Lenin rode a 
revolutionary wave into Saint Petersburg and turned society upside down 
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Vladimir Lenin laid siege to Saint Petersburg’s 
Mg cl lemee Cee eB ot astr lee aerate 
and the capstone event of a socialist revolution. For Lenin 
and his troops it was both a political and an ideological 
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land to go around, leading to unrest. The oil and railway 
industry booms of the industrial revolution happened 
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middle class more inclined towards western-style capitalist 
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norm. Workers migrated to industrial areas, but while some 
official monitoring nominally took place, the overcrowded 
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Russian Orthodox Church, the land-owning nobility and 
the bureaucracy. Alexander II (1855-81) had brought in 
eB One ee eo ahr onl) omen CoCo 
peasant agricultural and industrial workers in local 
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dream" and let it be known that he was resolutely 
committed to the principle of autocracy. 
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thought were beginning to be sown. Movements like The 
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a monolithic state and more towards a country 
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the message out into the countryside 
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of a political analyst called Karl Marx 
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Marx was often frustrated at the way his 
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ran with them in directions he didn't approve of, but the 
key idea of his that people latched on to revolved around 
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believed, was a never-ending process of change in which 
particular social classes exploited the labour of everyone 
else and established dominance, only for their hegemony 
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teplaced by another up-and-coming class drawing power 
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be replaced for the same reasons, and so the cycle would 
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The Labour Group or ‘Trudoviks' were a 
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grew out of small worker collectives 
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The Duma was instituted to represent the voices 
of working people in 1905. As Lenin launched his 
revolution, its seats were occupied as follows: 
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THE STATE DUMA 


the proletariat (the working class) supersede the 
bourgeois in their own revolution. Rather than 
leaving these predicted events to work themselves 
out in their own time, howe 
intent on forcing the process started to come into 


er, various group: 
existence. The Social Revolutionary movement 
grew out of Populism, still intent on establishing 
of worker But the 
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Russian Social Democrats 
really ran with Marx's theories. Finding that they 
couldn't quite agree even among themselves, the 
Social Democrats soon split into two factions: the 
ks and the Mensheviks. The key figure 
snsheviks was Julius Tsederbaum, who 
would come to known as Martov. Central to 
Bolshevism was Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanoy, later 
better known as Lenin. Martov belie 
roots democracy ne had an equal 
voice. Lenin insisted on the necessity of a small 
intellectual elite controlling the revolution. 

As it turned out, revolution first broke out 
organically in 1905 without either of them being 
directly responsible. On 9 January, a union of 
fi ‘kers demonstrated outside the Winter 

e in Saint Pel urg and were fired on b 
the military, resulting in more than 100 deaths. 
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mutinied. Tsar Nicholas was persuaded into the 

concession of forming a national parliament. This 
was divided into two houses, the Council of State 
(the upper house) and the Duma (the lower house), 
which would give the proletariat a repre: 
elected voice. But Nicholas stopped short of actually 
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evolve into a revolutionary war across Europe. 
Again, the Revolution of 1917 would initially see 
the various political factions scrambling to take 
wnership rather than leading from the front 
General unrest suddenly led to major upheaval. 
On 23 February/8 March, thousands of female 
factory worke 
Petersburg, nominally to mark Wome: 
until the tone shifted into chants demanding 


Ts took to the streets of Saint 


Day, 


bread and mass singing of the French 
revolutionary anthem La Marseillaise. Three 
days later, rioting in Znamensky Square was met 
with gunfire from the Znamensky regiment, 
which cau everal other regiments to find 
their soldiers mutinying in protest. The next 
day, Saint Petersburg fell to the insurgents, with 
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‘The storming of 
the Winter Palace, 
recreated for Sergei 


THE OCTOBER UPRISING < = 


In October 1917, Lenin's Red Guard stormed the streets of 
Petrograd, taking over several strategic points 
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ship from which the revolutionary troops 
fired blank shots at the Winter Palace, 
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off the opposition from any means of 
summoning help or reinforcement. 
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Government in March 1917, and then to 
various Soviet ministries after October. 
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Hotel Astoria was so intense that the 
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famous address from its balcony in 1919. 
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Benin’s bloody Revolution 


the authorities retreating to the Winter Palace and 
the Duma in chaos. 

Tsar Nicholas, long the figurehead for the 
people's dissatisfaction - it didn't help that his 
household had come under the malign influence of 
notorious monk Rasputin while Nicholas had been 
fighting in World War I - abdicated, ending the 
Romanov dynasty with extraordinary suddenness. 
Russia unanimously rejoiced, and in the civil 
conflicts that followed, no party or faction even 
suggested the monarchy’s revival. “The country 
had so radically vomited up the monarchy that 
it could not ever crawl down the people's throat 
again,” wrote the Social Democrat Leon Trotsky. 

The celebrations were short lived. A Provisional 
formed, but while the very 
word ‘provisional’ was intended to make clear its 
temporary nature, it struggled to keep order: not 
least because, having not been elected, the people 
were resistant to the idea that it wielded any 
authority. It also continued to fight in World War I, 
which obviously remained an unpopular policy at 
home. Elections were promised for September and 
then postponed until November, but before they 
could happen, the Bolsheviks seized power. 

Despite his devotion to his homeland and his 
passion for its political struggles, Lenin had actually 
spent the bulk of the previous two decades away 
from Russia. Exiled to Siberia for three years in 
1897, afterwards he spent itinerant periods in 
Munich, London, Paris, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Finland, among other places, all the time keeping 
a close eye on events at home and keeping up 
correspondence with his revolutionary comrades 
all over Europe. The unrest in February 1917 
made him desperate to return to Russia from 
his current base in Switzerland, but the fact 
that World War I was raging around him made 
that journey problematic. Various adventurous 
routes were discussed, but the eventual solution 
was an ad-hoc exchange of Russian exiles for 
Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war. The Russian 
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Provisional Government dragged their heels over 
the deal, presumably not sure they wanted Lenin 
back at all, so the impatient communists did the 
deal with Germany themselves. Lenin arrived to 
a triumphant reception at the Finland Station 
in Saint Petersburg in April 1917 
For Lenin, the timing was urgent. 
Over the next six months he deluged 
his Bolshevik Central Committee 
colleagues with arguments in favour 
of radical immediate action, and in 
October, the decision to seize power 
was made, with an alliance of Lenin 
and former Menshevik Trotsky, now 
the chairman of the predominantly 
Bolshevik Petrograd Soviet (meaning 
‘council’), at its vanguard. The 
Bolshevik takeover had begun. 
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the revolution in 1917, the new 
government issued dozens 
of legislative acts. They were 
known as decrees 
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Homeland Is In Danger! 
A call for peasant forces to 
mobilise in Russia's defence 
in the face of German 
advances. “Protect each 
position to the last drop of 
blood!” was the cry. 
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Red Terror 


‘An appeal for workers to crush any signs of counter 
revolution against the Bolsheviks, “Anyone who dares 
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Russia changed from the ‘Old 
Style’ Julian Calendar to the 
‘New Style’ Gregorian system. 
of much of the rest of the 
world in 1918. There's a few 
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October Revolution actually 
took place in November. 
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When the Provisional Government, led by the 
moderate-socialist Alexander Kerensky, ordered the 
shutting down of the Bolshevik printing pres: 
as a prelude to an attack on the Petrograd Military 
Revolutionary Committee, the Bolsheviks’ armed 
bands of proletariat workers, known as the Red 
Guard, retailiated by storming strategic points such 
as bridges, railway stations, telephone exchanges, 
post offices, the national bank and the Tauride 
Palace, Kerensky fled, having been unable to 
muster counter-troops in time. By the morning, the 
only site that hadn't fallen to the revolutionaries 
was the Winter Palace, the headquarters of the 
Provisional Government. 

The ‘Storming of the Winter Palace’ has gone 
down as a famously dramatic moment in history, 
but it was actually a much more scrappy affair 
than portrayals like Sergei Eisenstein’s classic 
film October: Ten Days That Shook the World 
have suggested. The revolutionary military had 
planned to begin the assault using heavy artillery 
from the nearby Peter and Paul Fortress, but 
the weapons there were rusty from disuse and 
wouldn't function. Soldiers brought up replacement 
cannon from elsewhere in the fortress, but then 
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realised they didn't have the right 
shells to fire. The signal to attack, it 
had been agreed, would come from 
ated lantern raised on a flagpole, at 
but during the event, a red lantern 
couldn't be found, and the soldier sent 
to look for one got lost in the dark and 
fell into a bog. The lamp he eventually 
brought back couldn't be attached 
to the pole and wasn't red anyway. 
Nobody that eventually participated 
in the attack even saw it. The chaos 
dragged the Winter Palace's downfall 
out to a tortuous 15 hours, when a 
more organised force could probably 
have achieved it in far less time. 
Luckily for the Bolshevik forces, the 
defence from within the Winter Palace 
was practically non-existent. The 
ministers inside were inexperienced 
in military matters, and the small number of troops 
defending them were becoming increasingly 
nervous the longer they waited for the Bolsheviks 
to breach the doors. Ammunition and food supplies 
for even a single evening were desperately low, 
and when the Bolsheviks began firing blank shots 
at the palace from the cruiser Aurora anchored 
on the Bolshaya Neva River, the soldiers mostly 
panicked and fled. Lenin appeared in public for 
the first time in months to proclaim that the 
Provisional Government had been overthrown, 
and that the time had finally come to “set about 
building a proletarian socialist state.” The Bolshevik 
position was strengthened even further when the 
Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries walked 
out of the resultant talks, leaving Lenin and his 
comrades basically unopposed. “You are miserable 
bankrupts. You have played out your role." Trotsky 
said to those departing. “Go where you belong, into 
the dustbin of history.” 
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Such had been the state of the 
Provisional Government that, as one 
commentator put it, the Bolsheviks 
did not so much seize power as pick 
it up from where it had been dropped. 
The revolution has been called a coup 
in some circles, but the word ‘coup’ 
implies taking power from a strong 
opponent, where the power that the 
Provisional Government actually 
wielded was debatable. Essentially, 
there had been nobody actually 
‘running’ Russia for the months since 
the abdication of the Tsar. 

Sadly, however, the utopian 
socialist ideals of the Bolsheviks 
were soon compromised when they 
were actually in charge, with Lenin 
forced into compromises like the 
crippling Brest-Litovsk peace treaty 
with Germany, which lost Russia several of its 
provinces and deprived it of vast swathes of its 
agricultural and industrial resources. The Bolshevik 
ideology proved largely unworkable simply due to 
the practicalities of governance. Lenin ended up 
replacing one monolithic state with a different one, 
overruling the ‘free’ elections of November 1917 
(in which the Socialist-Revolutionary Party won a 
significant majority of the votes) and announcing 
“the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” so that the 
Bolsheviks walked away with power anyway. 
Factional splits and civil war followed, as did 
the continuing oppression of the proletariat that 
Bolshevism had sought to liberate, the catastrophic 
famine of the 1930s and the horrific regime of the 
former Bolshevik Joseph Stalin. The flurry of ideas 
that had led to the Revolution had been, and for 
many is still, inspirational. The tragedy remains 
that the revolutionaries failed to live up to their 
own ideology. 
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The eae a 
Special Purpose 


As revolution engulfed Russia, one of the most pressing concerns of the new 
leaders was the fate of the abdicated Tsar and his family 


no 


hen the exhausted and humiliated 
former Tsar Nicholas II arrived back 
at Tsarskoye Selo, he found his family 
subdued and anxious about the future. 
His five children, Olga, Tatiana, Maria, 
Anastasia and Alexei, were all recovering from a 
bout of measles, which had left Maria desperately 
ill, while his wife, Alexandra, who was prone to 
depression, was in extremely low spirits. The 
family had been shocked by the news of Nicholas’ 
abdication but overall their main concern was for 
his wellbeing. 
It was clear from the outset that the Romanovs 
would not be able to remain in Russia but no 
one knew what else to do with them. Nicholas 
and Alexandra, who were both first cousins of 
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Britain’s King George V and had spent much 
time in the country, had naturally assumed that 
they would be able to call upon George for help 
and shelter. However, progress was slow as the 
British establishment and Russian Provisional 
Government failed to agree on the details. 

In the meantime, the Romanovs remained 
under close guard in Alexander Palace, which was 
their favourite residence but seemed much less 
appealing now that it was effectively their prison. 
Despite their understandable apprehension, they 
tried to make the best of things — the children 
had their lessons and played in the parts of the 
grounds still available to them while their father 
busied himself clearing snow from the palace 
terraces and planting vegetables. 





puse of Special Purpose 


As his wife was believed to have a malign 
influence over him, the couple were initially 
allowed to meet only at mealtimes, but this rule 
was eventually relaxed. At first, the guards assigned 
to them were relatively respectful but they quickly 
began to treat the family with casual contempt and 
deliberate rudeness, underlining the fact that it was 
the ordinary Russian people who now held the 
upper hand in everything. 

Alexander Kerensky, the head of the Provisional 
Government, was keen to see the Romanovs 
leave Russia for good and found the debate about 
their fate an irritating distraction from the far 
more important task of bringing order back to the 
country. He initially hoped to send them abroad 
but when hopes of this possibility began to fade, he 
began to consider alternative plans. 

At the end of July, after almost five months of 
captivity, the family was informed that it would be 
leaving Tsarskoye Selo and that it was time to pack. 


“They did their best 
to continue living 
normally with 

the children 


Any lingering hopes that they might end up in 
England or their summer palace in the Crimea 
faded when they were instructed to pack clothes 
that were suitable for a cold climate and that their 
journey would take five days — which Nicholas 
worked out was roughly the amount of time that 
it would take to reach Siberia 

The Romanovs left Tsarskoye Selo for the last 
time in August 1917, accompanied by several 
faithful retainers and a vast amount of luggage, 
including furs, priceless jewels, religious icons and 
dozens of albums full of photographs of the family 
in happier times. It was only when they were on 
the train that they were informed they would be 
travelling to Tobolsk, where they would be housed 
in the faded grandeur of the former Governor's 
Mansion, the previous residents having been 
hastily evicted to make way for them 

In Tobolsk, the family were comfortably housed 
and even enjoyed some luxuries, but found their 
freedom increasingly restricted as the months 
passed. Nevertheless, they did their best to live 
normally with the children, continuing their 
lessons and spending as much time outside as 
possible. They had even been permitted to bring 
along their precious cameras and the photographs 
taken at this time remain a poignant reminder of 
their last months alive. The markedly affectionate 
family clearly relished this opportunity to spend 
time together in such close quarters, while 
Nicholas, who had never enjoyed the heavy 
responsibilities of his rank, was more relaxed than 
he had been in a long time. 

While the cheerful diary entries and letters of 
the Romanovs suggest that the family were not 
entirely unhappy with their forced sojourn in 
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Serre Defining moment 





19 July/1 August 1917 


a) Although the family had hoped to be taken either to England or 
their palace in the Crimea, they were dismayed to learn that they 
; el were instead to be taken to Siberia. After several hours of delays 
F rere and tedious waiting around, they finally left in the early hours of 
aienigeeraes the morning, accompanied by a few faithful retainers and many 
; % . personal possessions, Crowds gathered at Tsarskoye Selo train 
life J station to see them leave for the last time. It was only once they 
were on the train that they were informed of their destination. 
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The Tsar's return 
Defeated and humiliated 
after his abdication, 
Nicholas returned to 
Alexander Palace in 
Tsarskoye Selo, where 
he was reunited with his 
family, who had been 
placed under close guard 
in their apartments. 
9/22 March 1917 





Arrival in Tobolsk 
After travelling for five 
days, the family arrived in 
Tobolsk, where they were 
comfortably housed in 
the mansion residence of 
the governor. Here, they 
enjoyed some luxuries and 
even a small measure of 
relative freedom. 

24 July/6 August 1917 


Overthrow of Kerensky 
The relatively lenient 
way in which the family 
had been treated 

came to an end when 
Kerensky’s government 
was overthrown by the 
Bolsheviks during the 
October Revolution. 

26 October/7 
November 1917 


Leaving Tobolsk 

‘Amid calls to bring 
Nicholas to trial and 
punish him for the 
mistakes of his reign, the 
former Tsar, his wife and 
their daughter Maria were 
forced to leave Toboisk. 
The four other children 
followed them later. 

26 April 1918 





their way to make the family feel uncomfortable 
and unsafe; their movements were increasingly 
restricted, In March 1918, they were placed on 
soldier's rations, meaning that they could no longer 
support most of their household and were forced to 
give up many luxuries 

Meanwhile, demands for Nicholas to face trial 
in Moscow were increasing and seemed about to 
be satisfied when commissioner Vasily Yakovlev 
arrived with orders to move him to an unspecified 
destination that was assumed to be Moscow. In 
April, Nicholas, Alexandra and their daughter Maria 
left Tobolsk, leaving behind the other three girls 
and Alexei, who was too ill to travel. 

However, despite Yakovlev’s attempts to prevent 
the family falling into the hands of the hard-line 
Bolshevik Ural Regional Soviet, the convoy ended 
up in Ekaterinburg, in the Urals. They were taken 
to the Ipatiev House, which was hastily renamed 
the ‘House of Special Purpose’ and was much less 
congenial than the mansion in Tobolsk. The rest 
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The House of Special Purpose 


his plan into action in the early hours of 17 July, 
when the Romanovs and their four servants were 
woken and taken to the basement. The plan was to 
shoot them all as efficiently as possible but most 
of the killers were drunk and it quickly descended 
into chaos. The family was effectively butchered 
before their remains were transported to the 
countryside, crudely mutilated and buried. 

In an attempt to misdirect anyone looking for the 
bodies, Yurovsky ordered that the corpses of Alexei 
and one of his sisters, now believed to be Maria, 
should be burned and buried separately elsewhere, 
which later fuelled rumours that one of the 
Romanov sisters might have escaped the massacre. 
Later that month, the White Army entered 





When the White Army arrived in Ekaterinburg, it found 
the basement of the Ipatiev House stained with blood 





Ekaterinburg and set up the Sokolov Commission, 
named for the chief investigator Nikolai Sokolov, 
to investigate the Romanovs' disappearance and 
presumed murder. 

Although Sokolov uncovered much significant 
evidence of the Romanov family’s brutal fate and 


would eventually publish a preliminary report 

that named Yurovsky as the chief architect of the 
murders, the strenuous efforts of Lenin and his 
successors to hide the truth about the shameful 
events of 17 July 1918 meant that the full facts of the 
case would not be known for almost 90 years. 


of the children and their few remaining servants 
followed in May. 

Life in Ekaterinburg was very different to that in 
Tobolsk. For the first time, the family, surrounded 
by hostile, thieving guards and isolated from the 
outside world, truly felt themselves to be in danger. 
‘Their apprehension increased with the arrival 
of a strict new commandant, Yakov Yurovsky, 
under whose regime their imprisonment became 
increasingly unpleasant. Some hope was offered 
by a series of letters from an anonymous supporter 
who offered to rescue them but the family’s naively 
unwise responses would seal their fate, as they 
were fabrications cynically designed to justify the 
plans being made for their murder. 

Yurovsky had been given orders at the start 
of July to execute the family. He spent the next 
fortnight working out the logistics before putting 


Defining moment 
Arrival in Ekaterinburg 
30 April 1918 


Nicholas, Alexandra and Maria arrived in Ekaterinburg and 
were taken to the Ipatiev House, where they were separated 
from most of their entourage, closely confined and surrounded 
by hostile guards supplied by the local, fiercely anti-royalist 
Bolsheviks. They had their money and most of their 
belongings confiscated and were forbidden to communicate 

in any way with the outside world or read newspapers. The 
other four children joined them on 23 May and despite their 
enforced isolation, poor treatment and apprehension about the 
future, the family was overjoyed to be reunited. 


1918 


© Decision to ki 
The Ural Regional Soviet 
decided that Nicholas 


1918 


© Yurovsky takes charge 
The already restrictive 
and unpleasant regime 








Defining moment 
Execution 17 July 1918 
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© Disposal of 
the remains 
The disposal of the 
Romanovs' remains 
was as chaotic and 
haphazard as their 
murder. It involved four 
different burial sites and 
a prolonged and hideous 
attempt to prevent 
identification with the 
use of fire and acid. 
19 July 1918, 

1918 


© White Army arrives 
When the White Army 
seized Ekaterinburg, 
they immediately tried 
to discover the fate 
and whereabouts of 
the missing Romanov 
family. Nikolai Sokolov 
was put in charge of 
the investigation and 
uncovered a sadly 
gruesome tale. 
26 July 1918 

1918 





1981 


Canonisation @ 
Nicholas, Alexandra and 
their five children were 


and his entire family 
must be executed 

and so despatched a 
representative to Lenin 
in Moscow in order to 
have their plan officially 
sanctioned by him. 

29 June 1918 


at the Ipatiev House 
became steadily 
worse when the new 
commandant Yakov 
Yurovsky, a staunch 
Bolshevik, arrived to 
take charge. 

4 July 1918 


The Romanovs were woken in the early hours and informed 
that they were to be evacuated from Ekaterinburg. They were 
escorted to a small basement room, followed by Yurovsky and 
his specially selected firing squad. Nicholas was killed first, 
followed by his wife, who was shot in the head. The rest of the 
household was then savagely shot, bayoneted and clubbed to 
death. It was supposed to be a quick and efficient execution but 
it quickly tumed into a brutal, prolonged massacre. 


by the Russian Orthodox 
Church Abroad. Their 
canonisation as passion 
bearers by the Moscow 
Patriarchate followed on 
20 August 2000. 

1 November 1981 
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| FULL STORY OF RUSSIAN REVOLUTION—ANOTHER BRITISH GAIN 


The Daily. Mirror 


ABDICATION OF THE TSAR OF RUSSIA—THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 
BECOMES REGENT—AMAZING NEWS FROM PETROGRAD. 
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mystery of 
astasla 


As rumours of the youngest Grand Duchess’ 
survival flourished, one woman's incredible claim 
catapulted her to fame oon 


16 


arly on the morning of 17 July 1918, shots rang 
out from the basement of the ornate Ipatiev 
House in Ekaterinburg, where the Bolsheviks 
had imprisoned former Tsar Nicholas II and 
his family. 30 minutes later, a truck rumbled 
out of the gate and into the dark Siberian night. 
No one ever saw the Romanovs again. Just two 
months earlier, four young women had entered 
the Ipatiey House: Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatiana, 
Maria, and Anastasia, the beautiful daughters of 
Nicholas and Alexandra. This last prison was a far 
cry from the opulent world of Anastasia’s birth 
on 5 June (OS) / 18 June (NS) 1901 - a world of 
palaces, yachts and bowing courtiers. Yet like her 
three sisters, she was brought up simply, sharing 
a bedroom with Maria, sleeping on an army camp 
bed and taking cold baths. Anastasia was blessed 
with fine features and vibrant blue eyes, but felt 
cursed by her short stature. Everyone agreed that 
she was vivacious and intelligent, even if her tutor 
Pierre Gilliard complained that she was “extremely 
idle, though with the idleness of a gifted child.” 
She'd carved out a place in her family through wit 
and cutting humour. Anastasia had been a tomboy 
princess, climbing trees and terrifying relatives 
with practical jokes. “She undoubtedly held the 
tecord for punishable deeds in her family,” recalled 
Gleb Botkin, son of the imperial physician, “for in 
naughtiness she was a true genius.” 
By the time her father abdicated the throne in 
1917, the golden-haired, blue-eyed girl was beginning 
to blossom. But for Anastasia there would be no 


debut balls, no parties: imprisoned in Siberia first 

by the Provisional Government and then by Lenin's 
Bolsheviks, she turned 17 in this dirty mining town, 
surrounded by crude soldiers and a growing aura of 
menace as the civil war between the Red and White 
Armies waged around Ekaterinburg. 

The Soviet government told the world that 
Nicholas II had been executed on 17 July 1918: 
no mention was made of his family. White Army 
investigator Nicholas Sokolov declared that Ipatiev 
House commandant Yakov Yurovsky and his men 
had shot all the Romanovs and the four retainers 
imprisoned with them - but Sokolov never found 
any corpses. He theorised that Yurovsky had taken 
them to the nearby Koptyaki Forest, dismembered 
the bodies, burned them, and then dissolved what 
was left in acid before hurling the remains down a 
mine shaft. 

The absence of any tangible Romanov remains 
fed rumours that one or more members of the 
family might have escaped. After all, nobody really 
knew what had happened that July night in 1918, 
and stories filtered out of Siberia describing how the 
Bolsheviks had desperately searched for a missing 
Grand Duchess in the days after the Ekaterinburg 
massacte. Although suspecting the worst, many 
Russian émigrés who fled to Europe still clung to 
the hope that someone had survived. 

Fast-forward nearly two years to one cold 
February night in 1920 - a young woman was 
Tescued from a Berlin canal. At some point she had 
‘suffered violence: her jaw was battered and broken, 
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her survival have made her 
the most famous of all of the 
Romanov princesses. 
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“Stories filtered out that the Bolsheviks had 


searched for a missing Grand 


her teeth were loose, and doctors speculated that 
a glancing bullet had caused a slight impression 
on her head. After she refused to give her name, 
authorities took her to Dalldorf Asylum, where 

she remained a largely silent enigma. She wasn't 
crazy - on this the doctors and nurses agreed - but 
she would not speak of her past, at least until 1922, 
when she stunned everyone by announcing that 
she was Anastasia, miraculously rescued from 
slaughter by a sympathetic soldier who'd spirited 
her out of Russia. 

The story spread through the émigré community 
like wildfire: exiled aristocrats visited the young 
lady's bedside and argued about her appearance 
and ability to speak Russian. Empress Alexandra's 
sister, Princess Irene of Prussia, apparently found 
‘Anastasia Tchaikovsky, as the claimant began 
calling herself, unconvincing. “I saw immediately 
that she could not be one of my nieces,” she 
insisted, But later, she seemed torn, muttering, “She 
is similar, but what does it mean if it is not she?” 





Duchess’ 


Trene, like many, wrestled with some apparently 
startling coincidences: the claimant shared the real 
Anastasia’s height, her blue eyes, a deformation of 
the feet called hallux valgus, and seemed to know 
intimate details of life within the imperial family. 
How best to resolve the mystery? In the summer 
of 1925, Nicholas II's sister, Grand Duchess Olga, 
asked Anastasia’s former tutor, Pierre Gilliard, to 
visit the claimant. "If it is really she, telegraph me 
and I will join you in Berlin; she urged. Although 
Gilliard could not find the slightest resemblance 
to Anastasia, he didn't want the responsibility of 
making a final decision. That autumn, Olga herself 
came to Berlin; as Anastasia‘’s godmother and 
one of the few people who had regularly visited 
Nicholas and Alexandra, she was best positioned to 
render a verdict. No one agrees on what happened 
Next. The claimant's supporters insisted that 
Olga and Gilliard recognised her as Anastasia; the 
Grand Duchess even followed the visit with letters, 
assuring this ‘Anastasia Tchaikovsky’, as she called 
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herself, that she, “was not alone, and we shall not 
abandon you." But, privately, Olga confided that she 
had not found her niece in Berlin, "I believe the 
story is fraudulent,” she wrote, “but many people 
believe it and they are the ones who never knew 
the real Anastasia." 

According to her cousin, Grand Duke Andrei 
(who recognised the claimant as Anastasia), 
Olga was less adamant in private: she had been 
forced to deny her, or so this explanation went, to 
spare the feelings of her elderly mother, Dowager 
Empress Maria Feodorovna. It would become a 
common theme: Grand Dukes and Duchesses, 
princes and princesses accepting or rejecting the 
claimant amid charges of family pressures that tore 
Europe's royal houses apart. Anastasia Tchaikovsky 
was not without impressive supporters. The real 
Grand Duchess's cousin, Prince Sigismund of 
Prussia, declared her genuine after she answered 
an apparently obscure list of questions. Empress 
Alexandra's friend Lili Dehn was equally convinced: 
“What can I say after having known her? I certainly 
cannot be mistaken in her identity.” 

Gleb Botkin and his sister Tatiana, whose father 
had been executed with the family in Ekaterinburg, 











became two of the claimant's most vocal supporters. 
Both insisted the young woman was Anastasia, 
although they admitted her physical appearance had 
altered. Botkin became her protector in 1928, arranging 
for her to visit New York as a guest of Anastasia’s 
cousin, Princess Xenia of Russia. The claimant's 
haughty manners, blue eyes, and an “intuitive 
impression of a family resemblance” impressed Xenia, 
but she found her a difficult guest and, after several 
months, the claimant moved in with a New York 
society dowager. Her erratic behaviour and excessive 
spending led to an ugly scene, with a hysterical 
Tchaikovsky dragged to an asylum. Soon, she was on 
her way back to Germany. 

After the 1928 death of Nicholas II's mother, 
12 Romanoy relatives had denounced Anastasia 
Tchaikovsky as a fraud. A decade later, and now using 
the name ‘Anna Anderson; the claimant took her case 
to court. At the start of World War I, a Berlin bank 
had frozen an account belonging to the Tsar; in 1933, 
what little remained was divided between Nicholas II's 
surviving relatives, and Anderson's lawyers contested 
the distribution. The court case, which began in 1938 
and continued until 1970 with various interruptions, 
became the longest running lawsuit in German history. 


The mystery of Anastasia 
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Lord Mountbatten, the real Anastasia's first cousin, 
paid for much of the defence offered by his royal 
relatives in Empress Alexandra’s homeland of Hesse. 

The trials, like so much of the Anastasia 
case, devolved into frustrating accusations and 
battles between warring witnesses. For every 
anthropologist or handwriting expert who 
insisted that Anderson was the Grand Duchess, 
the defence countered with opposing opinions. 
Anderson herself largely refused to co-operate 
with her attorneys, “You either believe it or you 
don't believe it,” she once said. “It doesn't matter.” 
To many this attitude only added credence to her 
claim - what imposter would be so garrulous and 
unco-operative? 

By the mid-1950s Anderson was living in the 
Black Forest, but obscurity eluded her. The 1956 
film based on her story, Anastasia, not only won 
actress Ingrid Bergman an Academy Award but 
also brought bus loads of tourists, who climbed 
fences surrounding the claimant's little house 
and shouted for her to appear. Magazines and 
newspapers around the world turned her into 
acelebrity with their evocative tales of a lost 
princess, of a modern-day fairy tale gone tragically 
wrong. People wanted to believe that, somehow, 
Anastasia had escaped the terrible massacre of her 
family. When the legal decision finally came in 
1970, it satisfied no one. Anderson hadn't proved 
she was Anastasia; on the other hand, the West 
German Supreme Court declared that there was no 
conclusive proof that the real Grand Duchess had 
died in 1918 

By this time, Anderson had left Germany for 
good. In 1968, Gleb Botkin had again brought her 
to the United States and introduced her to wealthy 
retired history professor Jack Manahan. Anderson 
liked the USA, especially the university town of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, where both Botkin and 
Manahan lived. On 23 December 1968, she and 
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Manahan were married, with Botkin looking on as 
best man; the professor proudly called himself the 
"son-in-law to the Tsar’. 

For a time, the highly eccentric Manahans 
became popular figures in Charlottesville. 
The diminutive ‘Grand Duchess’ made regular 
appearances at a posh country club attired in plaid 
trousers, red plastic raincoats and yellow hats, 
though her questionable table manners and loud 
arguments with her husband in a string of broken 
English and German unnerved sophisticates. More 
and more, the Manahans retreated to a once- 
elegant house, where they lived surrounded by 
piles of garbage, rotting vegetables and a horde of 
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inbred cats and dogs. Reporters and writers still 
called on this most famous of royal claimants. 
In 1983, when author Peter Kurth published his 
biography of Anderson, the evidence put forth in 
her favour seemed overwhelming. For much of the 
public, she had become Anastasia. This was how 
she was largely remembered by the world when, 
on 12 February 1984, she died of pneumonia at the 
presumed age of 82 

Anderson's claim, or so it seemed, was destined 
to remain an enigma. Then, in 1989, the Russian 
government revealed that Yakov Yurovsky, the 
commandant of the Ipatiev House who led the 
execution, left several accounts detailing the 
shooting and disposal 
of the bodies. When 
the truck carrying the 
corpses broke down in 
the Koptyaki Forest, 
he said, they had burned the remains of Alexei 
and one of his sisters and buried them apart 
from the other nine victims. Two years later, the 
mass grave was exhumed. British and American 
experts were able to match DNA from four of the 
skeletal remains to a sample donated by the Duke 
of Edinburgh, whose grandmother was Empress 
Alexandra's sister, while Romanov relatives proved 
a match to the bones belonging to Nicholas II. But 
rather than end the story, the exhumation only 
fed imaginations: two bodies were still missing, 
those of the haemophiliac heir Alexei and one of 
his sisters. Despite searches, investigations failed to 
find the second grave Yurovsky described. Perhaps 
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The mystery of Anastasia 





hoping to put an end to stories of survival, Russian 
scientists - using photographic comparisons 
insisted Anastasia's body had been found and 

that Grand Duchess Maria was missing. American 
experts, though, said the development of the teeth, 
the sacrum and bones indicated that Anastasia was 
not in the mass grave. 

Had Anderson really been Anastasia? With DNA 
available, scientists set out to solve the mystery. 
Anderson's body had been cremated, but a small 
portion of her intestine had been removed in 1979 
and stored in a Charlottesville hospital. Locks of 
her hair had also been saved, allowing for a genetic 
comparison with the Romanov remains. The results 


“The exhumation only fed imaginations: 
two bodies were still missing” 


were startling: Anderson did not match the DNA of 
the exhumed remains or Romanov relatives. She 
couldn't possibly have been Anastasia 

But if not Anastasia, who had she been? Since 
the late 1920s, her opponents had suggested that 
she was really Franziska Schanzkowska, a young 
German factory worker from West Prussia in what 
is modern-day Poland who had gone missing in 
Berlin just days before police pulled Anderson from 
acanal. Scientists obtained a blood sample from 
Schanzkowska's great-nephew Karl Maucher and 
tested it against the intestine and hair profiles. The 
Tesults matched: the most famous royal claimant 
had actually been a provincial farm girl. 
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This identification did little to resolve the 
mystery. How, people wondered, could an 
uneducated Polish peasant pass herself off to a 
host of royals and aristocrats as a genuine grand 
duchess? What of the matching scars, the hallux 
valgus of the feet, the same blue eyes, the volumes 
of apparent memories that had convinced so 
many? The truth was as astonishing as any tale 
of miraculous survival: Franziska Schanzkowska's 
charade revealed her as a woman of considerable 
abilities, talent and cunning, every bit as remarkable 
as the princess whose identity she claimed 

Born in 1896 into a formerly ennobled family 
that had fallen on hard times, Franziska had been 
a bright, intelligent child 
who spoke three languages 
and excelled in her studies, 
not the uneducated peasant 
often described by history. 
An unhappy home life, with an alcoholic father 
and abusive mother, led her to dream of better 
things. Friends in her native village of Hygendorf 
remembered how she “displayed pretentious 
manners’. At 17, she'd moved to Berlin and got 
a job in a munitions factory. On 22 August 1916, 
she dropped a grenade: a foreman was killed and 
Franziska suffered a nervous breakdown. For the 
next two years she was in and out of asylums 
before taking a job as an agricultural worker in 
northern Germany alongside Russian prisoners-of- 
war. She picked up enough Russian to understand, 
if not convincingly speak it. Then, in the autumn 
of 1918, one of these soldiers attacked Franziska for 
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reasons unknown, turning his farming tools on her 
and leaving her with the broken jaw, loose teeth, 
and scars she later said she had received during the 
Ekaterinburg massacre. 

For the next 15 months, Franziska lived with 
Anna Wingender and her daughter Doris at their 
Berlin flat, depressed and complaining about her 
aching head and teeth. “She was always talking 
about how she wanted to be someone grand,” 
Anna recalled. Franziska rarely left the apartment 
She spent her days in bed, reading romance 


novels - at least until she disappeared in the third 
week of February 1920. The Wingenders had no 
idea what had become of her until 1927, when 
they saw Franziska’s photograph in newspapers 
reporting ‘Anastasia's’ survival. An editor put 
them in touch with Martin Knopf, a private 
detective hired by Tsarina Alexandra's brother, 


In July 1991, Russian scientists claimed to hi 
found Anastasia’s skeleton in the mass grave 
near Yekaterinbui 
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Grand Duke Ernst Ludwig of Hesse, who soon 
tracked down Franziska's mother Marianna and 
younger sister Maria Juliana in Hygendorf. Both 
identified the claimant as their missing daughter, 
as did Franziska’s former village friends. When 
confronted with the claimant face to face, Doris 
Wingender readily recognised her mother's lodger; 
Franziska’ younger brother, Felix, too identified 
his sister, although he quickly recanted, fearing 
his family would be held liable for her fraud. 

A decade later, the Nazi government arranged 


“That the charade was so convincing 
was testament to her abilities” 


another confrontation between Franziska and her 
family. Her sister Gertrude immediately recognised 
Franziska, but after a hasty conference, her siblings 
convinced her not to sign a statement, Felix had 
earlier lied to protect his mother from a possible 
lawsuit; now, the family had to protect Felix from 
the same concerns. 

Amazingly, Anderson's supporters dismissed 
her identification as Franziska, insisting that it 
was nothing but a fairy tale cooked up by her 
opponents. This was the power of desire, and it 
fed the myth that she made seem so believable. 
Franziska used this desire to further her claim, 
to play upon the hopes of those enchanted with 
this tragic tale. She read voraciously, studied royal 
postcards, took lessons in English, and engaged 
in a delicate and dangerous dance for 60 years, 
unwilling to press her claim for fear of exposure. 
“Who I am and who I pretend to be," she once said 
in an unguarded moment. That the charade was 
so compellingly convincing was testament to her 
undoubted abilities. Anastasia may have died in 
1918, but through Franziska she lived on to become 
the most famous Russian princess in history. 
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The mystery of Anastasia 





Who was 
Eugenia Smith? 


rival to Anna Anderson's 
Romanov blood 





The aged 
claim to roy: 





An autumn 1963 cover story in Life magazine 
announced “The Case of a New Anastasia’. 
Declaring that she was really the Grand Duchess, 
Eugenia Smith of Chicago appeared out of 
nowhere, promoting the release of her purported 
memoirs. Like Anderson, she too claimed that 

a sympathetic guard had rescued her from the 
Ekaterinburg massacre and taken her to Europe. 

According to a former Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) agent, she passed several polygraph 
tests, though anthropologists and handwriting 
experts undermined her claim, as did Princess 
Nina Chavchavadze, the real Anastasia's cousin, 
who met Smith and declared her a fraud. “The 
whole face is wrong,” the Princess insisted. 
“Everything, the nose, the ears, the mouth, is 
too small. The Russian accent is not at all right. 
When | wanted to talk about our childhood, she 
said that | must understand that she has a terrible 
memory for such things.” 

The claim turned bizarre when Smith met. 
with a former Polish agent, Colonel Michael 
Goloniewski, who claimed that he was the 
princess's brother Alexei, in 1963. At their 
meeting, the pair “recognised” each other as their 
missing sibling (however, the two later fell out and 
repudiated their mutual ‘recognitions’. It didn’t 
take long for researchers to learn that Smith had 
been born Eugenia Drabek in 1899 in Bukovina, 

‘Anna Anderson was furious at these 
‘revelations’: Eugenia Smith, she insisted, was 
nothing but “a creature of Mountbatten", meant 
to undermine her own claim. Nonetheless, Smith 
attracted a handful of supporters, who thought 
her polished manner more in keeping with 
the behaviour and mannerisms of a real Grand 
Duchess, over Anderson's erratic conduct. 

Smith refused to submit to DNA testing after 
ee the Romanov remains were found in 1991, and she 
~ died in Rhode Island six years later, having never 
Asi a. The cottage inthe Black Forest, abandoned her claim that she was the lost Grand 

PPB oem ie BCL] Duchess Anastasia. 
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Flight of the Romanovs 


hen Nicholas II was forced to abdicate 

in 1917, there were few who could have 

foreseen where things would end for 

the Russian Tsar and his immediate 

family. The Tsar, his wife the Tsarina 
Alexandra, their four daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Maria 
and Anastasia and the young and ailing Alexei, the 
Tsar's heir, suffered numerous humiliations and 
deprivations over the months to follow, the mighty 
brought devastatingly low. 

By the fateful day of 16 July 1918, the family had 
been under house arrest in Yekaterinburg for 78 
days. At the mercy of their Bolshevik captors, their 
, despite rumours of rescue, the 
days continued to pass and help did not arrive. 

That night, the family were woken and instructed 
to dress, before making their way downstairs, No 
doubt confused as to what was occurring, they were 
joined by the doctor who oversaw the care of the 
ailing Tsarevich, the Tsar's valet, the family cook, 
and a parlourmaid, the latter carrying the family 
jewels sewn inside a pillow, and were told that 
they were to be moved for their own safety as the 
advancing Czech Army was nearing Yekaterinburg, 
Instead of being taken from the house, the family 
were escorted into a basement, where they waited 
at the pleasure of their captors. 

It was not until the arrival of a contingent of 
armed men, headed by Yakov Yurovsky, the man 
in charge of the guards who watched the former 
Imperial family, that their fate became clear; 
Yurovsky informed the Tsar that he and the others 
were to be shot. 

The murder of the Russian imperial family is 
perhaps one of the best-known and most intriguing 
tragedies of the 20th century. Amid the rampant 
debate and speculation that surrounds the story, 
one of the recurring questions is why the terrible 
events happened at all, and, crucially, why were 
Nicholas II and his family left to suffer their 
horrendous fate - a destiny that had been predicted 
years before by many? 

One direction in which the finger of blame has 
been pointed is towards the British monarch, King 
George V. First cousin to the ill-fated Tsar, his failure 
- or downright refusal - to help Nicholas and his 
family has often been met with great censure from 
historians and enthusiasts alike. It cannot, of course, 
be denied that George failed to save his cousin and 
his family, but to what extent should he be tarred 
with such a legacy? Politically, there was good 
reason for George to think twice before offering 
refuge to his despised cousin, despite the latter's 
perilous situation. Although the two were close and 
on good terms, the delicate political situation left 
the British king with a stark choice between family 
and his country and crown. 

Indeed, in the wake of the Russian Revolution 
and the Great War, George was accused by some of 
being ‘too German’ due to his family connections: 
after all, the German Kaiser was a first cousin of 
the British king, and the Russian Tsar himself was 
a third cousin to Wilhelm II. Letting the fleeing 
Romanovs into the country was, it was feared, 
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a sure-fire way to bring revolution and chaos to 
Britain that the country and the monarch could 
ill-afford. Speaking in favour of George V, Prince 
Michael of Kent defended the King by maintaining 
that it was the vehement opposition of the British 
people that kept George from acting, and that even 
then, moves were made to rescue his cousin, with 
several plans made and thwarted before they could 
come to anything. 

It must also be remembered that hindsight is 
perfect but useless: George cannot have known for 
certain the terrible fate that awaited ‘Nicky’ and 
his family. Rather than solely blaming the British 
king, blame has often been placed at the door of 
the prime minister of the time, Lloyd George, with 
George V apologists insisting it was the minister 
who had the final say. This theory was discredited 
in the 1980s however, when sealed cabinet papers 
revealed that the prime minister had not been the 
one to sway the king's decision. 

Another popular argument, especially within the 
British royal family, maintains that Queen Mary, 
George's wife, was the fly in the ointment and the 
reason for Britain's refusal to give the Romanovs 
refuge. Derided as a heartless harridan and as 
having too much influence on the king, Mary has 
received bad press over the years for her supposed 


role in swaying her husband's mind. There has been 


no official proof of this however, and cabinet papers 
remain silent on the matter. 

What of help from other quarters in Europe? 
Spain, Sweden and Norway, among others, all 
made moves to help the Romanovs, but such plans 
failed, evaporated or were turned down. It has been 


“The Tsar and his family were not the 
only Romanov casualties during 1918" 


suggested that the Tsar himself played a role in the 
ultimate fate of his family, and it seems that not 
only the Tsar but also the wider Romanov family 
who remained in Russia, did not fully appreciate 
the danger that threatened them. Grand Duke Kirill, 
cousin to Nicholas IT and the man who took his. 
place as head of the family, was one of the few to 
take heed of the perilous situation in Russia: with 
permission granted by the provisional government 
he moved to Borga, Finland, in June 1917, 

This, however, was the first and only move from 
the family: due to a variety of factors, no more 
Romanovs were to leave Russia until late 1918, 

a delay which had grievous consequences and 

cost the lives of many. Ultimately, it must also be 
remembered that the Tsar and his family had been 
held under house arrest with the belief - shared 

by the family and other powers of Europe - that 
they were to stand trial. That the unthinkable could 
happen was not something that either side had 
realised until it was too late. 

Unfortunately, the Tsar and his family were not 
the only Romanov casualties during 1918. The 
‘Tsar's younger brother, Grand Duke Michael, was 
murdered in Perm in June, just a month before 
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the massacre of the Tsar and his household at 
Yekaterinburg. To add to the tragedy, the Tsarina’s 
sister, Elisabeth, who had become a nun after the 
1905 assassination of her husband, Grand Duke 
Sergei Alexandrovich, was, along with one of the 
Tsar's cousins and three princes of Romanov blood, 
buried alive in a mineshaft the night after the 
Tsar was murdered. Tragically, the German Kaiser, 
enemy to Britain and Russia, had offered refuge 
to Elisabeth on several occasions, but his help had 
been firmly rebuffed. 

Although the death of the Tsar was finally 
admitted, no official word was given regarding 
his wife and children, or the other murdered 
Romanovs. Rumours abounded, and it was nearly 
impossible for those who remained to know the 
truth of what happened. But it became clear that 
the time had come to leave Russia, and as the year 
progressed, the exodus began. 

Grand Duchess Elizabeth, the wife of Grand 
Duke Konstantine and mother of the princes that 
had been buried alive, took refuge in Sweden in 
November 1918. Accompanying her were her two 
youngest children and two of her grandchildren. 
Prince Gabriel, the eldest son of Grand Duke 
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Konstantine to survive, was imprisoned but 
eventually released, finding refuge in Finland with 
the help of writer Maxim Gorki. Other members 
of the family were offered or sought refuge in 
Romania and Denmark. King Victor Emmanuel IIT 
of Italy and the kings of Montenegro and Sweden 
courted the Romanovs, with varying degrees of 
success. There were still those who were reluctant 
to leave however, and it was February 1920 by the 
time the last of the Romanovs left for good. 

In spite of - or perhaps because of - the failure 
to rescue the Tsar and his ill-fated family, Britain 
was at the forefront of the biggest rescue expedition 
launched to help the remaining Romanovs in 
Russia. The two largest and most prominent groups 
were those headed by the Dowager Empress, Maria 
Feodorovna - mother to the murdered Tsar and 
Grand Duke Michael - and Grand Duke Nicholas, 
former commander-in-chief of the Russian Army 
and first cousin once removed of Tsar Nicholas II. 
The two families had been residing in the Crimea 
since 1917, where they were effectively held under 
house arrest, the Dowager Empress inhabiting the 
estate of AiTodor while the Grand Duke Nicholas 
resided at the nearby Dulber estate. 
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Now, in the wake of the Armistice being signed, 
the British government was growing increasingly 
worried about the remaining Romanovs, and a 
concerted effort was made to extract the Dowager 
Empress - sister to the British Queen Alexandra, 
wife of Edward VII - before she could suffer the 


same fate as her massacred sons. Maria Feodorovna, 


however, was less than co-operative; an initial plan 
for a secret rescue had already been rejected. When 
her sister, Alexandra, wrote in December of 1918, 
adding her voice to those who were, with varying 
degrees of firmness, telling the Dowager Empress 
that she should leave, Maria merely thanked her 
kindly for her concern but informed her sister that 
she would be remaining in Russia for Christmas. 
Matters grew increasingly pressing, until George 

V himself intervened. The Romanov parties from 
Ai-Todor and Dulber would be evacuated by the 
British Navy along with other refugees and taken to 
safety, and plans were drawn up for the operation 
to be carried out quickly. Even then it was April 
1919 before the Dowager Empress accepted the 
inevitable, finally agreeing to leave only after she 
was assured that her own ship would be the last to 
leave Russia. 


Flight of the Romanovs 





HMS Marlborough was to remove the remaining 
Romanovs from the Crimea - a war ship that might 
be considered ill-designed for the carrying of such 
esteemed passengers. Within any family tensions 
exist, and the Romanovs were no exception. This 
fact was exacerbated by the heightened political 
situation in Russia and the circumstances they 
had lived through. Maria Feodorovna and Grand 
Duke Nicholas, despite being neighbours on their 
Crimean estates, were decidedly at odds with one 
another, and this ongoing feud was to echo bitterly 
through the voyage 

7 April 1919, the day designated for the families 
to embark, did not get off to a good start. Maria 
Feodorovna was late to arrive, causing worry and 
annoyance among family and crew alike. Once 
the Romanovs were aboard, it was apparent that 
the captain of the HMS Marlborough had been ill- 
informed, as there were many more people than 
they had expected, not to mention the family dogs. 
There was a vast quantity of unlabelled luggage 
that had to be reunited with each owner, a feat 
finally achieved by First Lieutenant Pridham with 
the help of the Grand Duchess Marina, the only 
cone aboard who could speak Russian and English. 
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The Romanov 


survival guide 


Not all of the Romanovs fled aboard HMS Marlborough, so how did 
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Petrograd-Borga 
Survivors: 
Grand Duke Kirill Vladimirovich 
Grand Duchess Victoria Feodoroyna 

Princess Kira Kirillovna 

Princess Marie Kirillovna 
In June 1917, Grand Duke Kirill, his pregnant wife and 
their daughters fled Petrograd to Borga, Finland, after 
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Yalta-Paris 

Survivors: 

Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovich 
Prince Andrei Alexandrovich 
Elisabetta Ruffo Di Saint Antimo 
Under the pretence of representing the Romanov family 
at the Paris Peace Conference, Grand Duke Alexander 
fled with his eldest son and daughter-in-law aboard 








Prince Gabriel Konstantinovich 
Antonina Rafailc Nesterovskaya 
Having been imprisoned in Petrograd, Prince Gabriel's 
wife, Antonina, and writer Maxim Gorki fought to bring 
about the prince's release, which happened in 1918. The 
couple fied to Finland, later settling down in Pari: 








Petrograd-Stockholm 
Survivors: 
Grand Duchess Elizabeth Mavrikievna 
Prince Georgy Konstantinovich 
Princess Vera Konstantinovich 
Prince Vsevolod Ivanovich 
Princess Cath ne Ivanovna 
With permission from the government, the group 
accepted Queen Victoria of Sweden's invitation and set 
sail aboard the Angermanland in November 1918. 
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Tsarskoye Selo-Orsha-Odessa- 
Kishinev-Bucharest 
Survivors: 
Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna the You 
Prince Sergei Mikhailovich Puliatin 
The couple fled Petrograd in July 1918, aiming to reach 
the south of Russia, which was held by German forces. 
After receiving an invite from Queen Marie of Romania, 
the pair sought refuge in Bucharest. To prove her royal 
identity, Marie stashed her papers in a bar of soap, 
ensuring the pair were quickly taken to safety. 
‘ Perm-Moscow-Stockholm 
Survivors: 
Princess Elena Petrovna 
Having been captured and taken prisoner, Helen 
oe was sent to prison in Perm. With the insistence of 
Norwegian diplomats, she was moved to Moscow and 
later fled Russia to Sweden. 


ROUTE 6 
Petrograd-Switzerland 


Survivors: 
Grand Duchess Olga Konstantinovna 
‘The Dowager Queen of Greece had retumed to her 

homeland, where she set up military hospital when 
WWIbroke out. When she tried to leave Russia, she was 

detained. Itwas only when the Danish government 
intervened that she was permitted to leave. She went to 

‘Switzerland to join her son, Constantine I of Greece. 
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Tsarskoye Selo-Kiev-Odessa-Bucharest 
Survivors: 
Princess Tatiana Konstantinovna 

Prince Teymuraz Constantinovich Bagration 

Princess Natalia Constantinovna B: ition 
Tatianaand her children had lived with her uncle, but 
upon his arrest she fled south through Kiev and Odessa, 
finally reaching Romania in 1919. 
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Teceiving permission from the Provisional Government. HMS Forsythe in December 1918. 
Petrograd-Borga Anapa-Constantinople-Nice 
Survivors: Survivors: 





Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovich 

Zina Sergeivna Raschevskaya 

Boris escaped Russia via Anapa with his mistress (later 
his wife). The pair eventually settled in France. 
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Yalta-Constantinople-Malta 
Survivors: 
Dowager Empress Maria Feodorovna 
Grand Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna 
Princess Irina Alexandrovna Yusupova 
Prince Felix Yusupov 
Prince Felix Felixovich 
Princess Zinaida Nikolaevna 
Princess Irina Felixovna Yusupova 
Prince Feodor Alexandrovich 
Prince Nikita Alexandrovich 
Prince Dmitri Alexandrovich 
Prince Rostislav Alexandrovich 
Prince Vasili Alexandrovich 
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Constantinople-Genoa 
Survivors: 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nikolaevich 
Grand Duchess Anastasia Nikolaevna (of Monter 
Prince Sergei Georgievich 
Princess Helen Georgievna of Leuchtenberg 
Count Stefan Tyszkiewicz 
Grand Duke Peter Nikolaevich 
Grand Duchess Militza Nikolaevna 
Prince Roman Petrovich 
Princess Marina Petrovna 
Princess Nadejda Petrovna Orlova 
Prince Nicholas Vladimirovich Orlov 
Princess Irina Nikolaevna Orlova 


SS 


Yalta-Caucasus-Novorossiysk- 
Belgrade-Copenhagen 
Survivors: 
Grand Duchess Olga Alexandrovna 
Nicholas Alexandrovich Kulikovsky 
Tikhon Nikolaevich 
Guri Nikolaevich 
Initially travelling the same route to Yalta as her 
mother, Dowager Empress Maria Feodorovna, Olga was. 
determined to stay in Russia and travelled along the 
coast to Novorossiysk. In early 1920 the family fled to 
Serbia, and later on to Copenhagen. 
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Novorossiysk-Venice 
Survivors: 
Grand Duchess Maria Pavlovna the Elder 
Grand Duke Andrei Vladimirovich 
Mathilda-Marie Feliksovna Kschessinskaya 
Prince Vladimir Andreivich Krassinsky 
The last of the Romanovs to flee Russia, Maria, her son, 
his mistress and their child fled on the Semiranisa, an 
Italian liner that took them to Italy. 
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‘There were some striking personages on board 
HMS Marlborough that day. Grand Duke Nicholas 
had arrived in full military uniform, proud and 
resplendent. Four generations of Romanovs were on 
board, a poignant representation of what remained 
of the once-great family. Not only that, among the 
passengers was Prince Felix Yusupov, the murderer 
of Rasputin. 

It was an emotional day: the sons of Grand 
Duchess Xenia had each taken a bag of soil from 
the Ai Todor estate from the area that held most 
meaning. And with some hasty adjustments (and 
grumbling from the Dowager Empress at the taking 
of the best sleeping spots by Grand Duke Nicholas 
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and his party), the exiles were settled into what 
was to be their home for the journey. 

More refugees making up the remnants of the 
Russian aristocracy and 200 tonnes of luggage 
were taken on board British ships at Yalta over the 
next few days. As promised, HMS Marlborough 
was the last to depart, setting sail on 1] April. It was 
not a moment too soon; Yalta became a bloodbath 
shortly after, those who remained there at the 
mercy of both Red and White Armies as the town 
descended into chaos. 

The Romanov refugees were mostly stoical about 
their situation. The Dowager Empress ensconced 
herself on deck and received company there on a 
daily basis, while the princes experimented with 
magic tricks and the children roamed the ship and 
amused and exasperated the crew. Despite their 
differences, one thing all the fleeing Romanovs 
held in common was a great interest in eating, 
which was hardly surprising after the months of 
deprivation they'd experienced; meat had been an 
infrequent luxury, and the memory of coffee made, 
of necessity, from roasted acorns, was one that 
would not be quick to fade. 

Despite memorial services being held for the 
Tsar and Grand Duke Michael at Ai-Todor, the 
Dowager Empress flatly refused to entertain the 
notion that her sons were dead by the time she 
embarked on HMS Marlborough. She clung to 


(eur a 
nce in April 1919 





the belief that they were still alive throughout the 
voyage. Indeed, it was five years after her voyage 
on HMS Marlborough that the death of Grand Duke 
Michael was proven without a doubt, while the 
remains of the Tsar and his family had still not yet 
been discovered before her death in 1928, at the age 
of 80, in Denmark. 

One thing that is striking from the accounts is 
the fondness with which the officers and crew of 
HMS Marlborough came to view their unlikely 
passengers. In return, it seems that the Romanovs 
likewise held the ship's officers in high regard. As 
an expression of this, Maria Feodorovna, Grand 
Duke Nicholas and their families were keen not 
to cause further trouble for their hosts, going out 
of their way to be polite, courteous, and grateful 
for every small task or kindness. The friendships 
made during the voyage did not dissolve when 
the families left either; many kept in touch, and 
Pridham not only named his third child Marie 
after the Dowager whom he held in such esteem, 
but asked that Maria Feodorovna be the child's 
godmother. Something else that was remarked 
upon was how the Romanovs treated the servants 
that had accompanied them into exile; rather than 
the haughty, imperious tyrants portrayed across 
the British press, the exiles were at pains to make 
sure their retainers had every comfort that could be 
given to them. 
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Flight of the Romanovs 


Throughout the voyage, the eventual 
destination for the fleeing families was 
uncertain. Malta was mooted as an option, and 
official, albeit secret, preparations were made 
in that direction, with telegrams exchanged 
and instructions given for the governor's 
house to be readied for the use of the Dowager 
Empress herself. There were mixed messages, 
however, as another telegram to the Admiralty 
intimated that the Dowager and her family 
were to be taken to England, while the Grand 
Duke Nicholas and his party were destined 
for Constantinople before journeying onwards. 

It was this latter scenario that was to prove 
correct, and the two parties finally went their 
separate ways, with the Grand Duke and his 
relations transferring to HMS Nelson, which 
would take them on to Genoa, Italy. Grand Duke 
Nicholas and his party left HMS Marlborough on 
16 April and the ship set sail the day after, taking 
them on their way and leaving the Dowager 
Empress and her party to continue on alone, 


“Four generations 
of Romanovs were 
on board HMS 
Marlborough" 


effectively ending the feud that they had pursued 
throughout the length of the voyage. 

Easter - a time of great importance to the 
Romanovs - was spent on board HMS Marlborough, 
with gifts swapped between exiles and crew. Gifts 
were also exchanged on 20 April, their final night 
on board, and the next day Maria Feodorovna and 
her party transferred to HMS Nelson to continue 
to England. This was not to be the Dowager's final 
residence however, and her time in England with 
the royal family was to prove short-lived. By August 
1919 she was ready to move on, tensions between 
her and her sister the British queen, along with a 
dissatisfaction at her decline in status, prompting 
a move to Denmark, her country of birth. After an 
equally tumultuous time with her nephew, King 
Christian, she finally retired to Hvidore, where she 
remained until her death several years later. 

The remains of the Tsar and his family were 
finally discovered in 1991 and laid to rest in 
St Petersburg; the remains of Alexei and the 
remaining daughter were eventually discovered in 
2007. The Russian Church Abroad canonised the 
murdered Romanovs in 1981, but it was not until 
2000 that the Russian Orthodox Church did the 
same. Nearly a century after the terrible slaughter 
of the Tsar and his family and the escape of the 
remaining Romanovs, the question of whether the 
appalling events of 1918 could have been averted 
and who could or should have done so, is still not 
easily answered. But it is to be hoped that the 
much maligned and venerated family has finally 
found peace. 
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From Russia 
with loot 


The Romanovs were the wealthiest dynasty in the world in 1914, 
so what happened to their riches after the revolution? 





From Russia with loot 
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Photo of Vladimir Lenin in 1920 





them the short distance from their home to their 
private railway station, where they would embark 
on a train bearing the flags and insignia of the 
Japanese branch of the Red Cross. They waited in 
growing anxiety through the night until around 
5am, when their cars appeared. They left their 
house with 42 faithful friends and retainers - many 
of whom would die for their loyalty - and 50 large 
packing cases containing clothes, books, household 
supplies, medications, china and glassware, silver 
and gold plates and a massive amount of personal 
jewellery belonging to the former Tsarina and the 
four young Grand Duchesses, as well as ceremonial 
swords and court jewellery and trinkets. The 
children’s English tutor, Sidney Gibbes, guessed 
that the value of the jewellery was well in excess of 
1 million roubles. Gibbes's guess was conservative: 
the value of the treasure taken east into exile by 
the Romanov family totalled 2,878,930 roubles 
in value in 1917 (in 2018, that's roughly about 
£14,772,869 or $18,466,086). 

Despite the staggering amount of treasure 
that the imperial family took into exile in their 
luggage, they also left behind an incredible wealth 
in palaces, furniture, works of art and even more 
jewels and jewellery. 

During his reign, Peter the Great had established 
the Diamond Fund, which was a dedicated 


tiaras, necklaces, bracelets and other adornments 
intended to belong to the Romanov dynasty in 
perpetuity and forbidden to be sold, given away or 
altered. Additionally, each succeeding Emperor or 
Empress was expected to add to the fund, which 
meant that by the time of World War I, there was 
an almost incalculable wealth of the jeweller’s 

art in the Diamond Fund, including examples in 
various styles such as Rococo and Neo-Gothic, as 
well as several famous stones like Caesar's Ruby 
and a piece believed to have been cut from the 
legendary Hope Diamond. These imperial treasures 
were stored in a safe room in the Winter Palace, but 
as a precautionary measure, the entire Diamond 
Fund was ordered to be removed, and was sent by 
train to Moscow, where it was installed in vaults 
beneath the Kremlin for safe keeping for the 
duration of the war. 

There it stayed until 1926, when the cache was 
discovered by the Bolsheviks. The collection was 
taken out, cleaned, photographed and catalogued 
before being divided up. Part of the collection - the 
larger, more historically and nationally significant 
pieces including the coronation regalia - were kept 
in the Kremlin, where they finally went on display 
in 1967. They remain there today, and can be 
seen by visitors to the Armoury Museum and the 
Diamond Fund. 





The other part of the Diamond Fund, which 
amounted to almost 70 per cent of the collection, 
was allocated for sale. Through a consortium of 
British dealers, most of these items were sold at 
auction at Christie's. They were offered in 124 lots 
on 16 March 1927, but each lot may have included 
pairs or sets of items, A sword with a hilt and guard 
entirely encrusted with brilliants and previously 
belonging to Emperor Paul was auctioned, and so 
was a diamond tiara in the form of wheat-sheafs 
with foliage, which 
had once been a 
favourite of Paul's 
wife and which 
was donated to the 
Fund at the time of her death. The whereabouts of 
many of these items is unknown, but we do know 
where some of them are, and among the latter is 
the Romanov Nuptial Crown. 

The Nuptial Crown had been fashioned out 
of approximately 1,500 old-mine diamonds that 
had once adorned the clothing of Catherine the 
Great. The diamonds were set in double rows 
on red velvet, surrounded with smaller brilliants 
and surmounted by a cross that was made 
from six large stones. The crown is of uncertain 
craftsmanship, but is believed to have been made 
in the early 1840s by Nichols and Plinkle, a Saint 
Petersburg jeweller and holder of a Royal Warrant. 
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The tradition of this crown is that every imperial 
bride wore it, whether marrying into or out of the 
House of Romanov. It was bought at the Christie's 
auction by Marjorie Merriweather Post, and it can 
be seen today at Hillwood, the former Post house 
and now a museum, in Washington, DC. 

The Diamond Fund was a treasure trove that 
fell into the hands of the communist government 
almost as an afterthought in 1926. But in the 
immediate aftermath of the Russian Revolution 


“The value of the treasure taken east into exile 
totalled about 2.8 million roubles in 1917" 


in October 1917, the collections of treasure most 
vulnerable to Bolshevik looting were those of the 
extended imperial family, who left huge numbers 
of valuable items behind them in their palaces 

as they ran for their lives. Several members of 

the family were not resident in Saint Petersburg 
during the October Revolution, and among these 
was Nicholas's mother, the Dowager Empress 
Maria, who had been living in a palace in Kiev 
when it became obvious that she could not return 
to her homes in and around Saint Petersburg, the 
Anichkov and Gatchina Palaces. All of her property 
inside these palaces was seized by the Petrograd 
Soviet and photographed and inventoried. 


From Russia with loot 





Empress Maria herself left Russia from the 
Crimea in 1919 aboard a British warship, HMS 
Marlborough. A sister of the British Queen 
Alexandra, Maria spent the rest of her life at home 
in Denmark, or visiting Alexandra in England. 
When she died in Copenhagen in 1928, Maria 
left a final collection of personal treasure in a 
jewellery box that she kept next to her bed. This 
box was brought to London, where its contents 
were appraised by the jeweller Hennells and valued 
at the amount 
of £155,000 
(in 2018, about 
£880,000 or $1.1 
million) before 
being returned to the Empress's two daughters, 
Grand Duchesses Xenia and Olga. At this time, 
Britain's Queen Mary bought only four items from 
the Grand Duchesses, and - contrary to rumour - 
she paid fair market value. Over time, the queen 
added more items to her collection, but she always 
paid appropriate amounts to Xenia and Olga. 

Empress Marie's granddaughter - and Nicholas’s 
only niece - Princess Irina of Russia, was married 
to the wealthiest noble in Russia, Prince Felix 
Yusupov. Following the October Revolution, the 
intrepid prince made a foolhardy raid on his own 
house, the Yusupov Palace on the Moika Canal in 
Saint Petersburg, and managed to escape with two 
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1897: Mauve egg 

Very little is definitively known 
about this egg, though it is thought 
to be of gold with mauve-coloured 
enamel. No item in the 1917 and 
1922 Soviet inventories of imperial 
treasure can be identified as this 
egg, and so it is assumed that it was 
either removed by the Dowager 
Empress herself when she left 
Russia, or it was lost before 1917. It 
is thought that the surprise inside 
this egg was a heart-shaped trefoil 
portrait frame with ‘1897' outlined 
in diamonds on its cover; this item 
was purchased by the Forbes 
Collection in 1978 from Christie's 
Geneva salesrooms, and sold to the 
Vekelsberg Foundation in 2004. It 
is possible that the egg survived 
into 1935, when an ‘Easter egg’ 
with miniatures was loaned by the 
Dowager Empress's daughter, Grand 
Duchess Xenia, to an exhibition of 
Russian art in London. 
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are much simpler than the later eggs, 
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1886: Hen egg with 
sapphire pendant 


This object is described as a hen, dotted 
with rose-cut diamonds, picking a 
sapphire egg pendant out of a jewelled 
basket. As a gift from her husband, 
Alexander Ill, no doubt Tsarina Maria 
treasured this egg, and it is known that it 
survived the Revolution. In 1922, an 
object described as “one silver hen, 
speckled with rose-cut diamonds, 

on gold stand” was taken to the 
Sovnarkom salesrooms. It is possible 
that this is the hen separated from its egg. 


1902: Empire nephrite egg 

Even less is known about this egg than the mauve egg. It is though to have been 
made in the Empire style, and to have been composed of gold, diamonds, nephrite 
and either ivory or mother of pearl. The surprise is also unidentified, though it seems 
possible that a miniature portrait of Alexander III, framed in nephrite, and in the 
possession of the Dowager Empress's daughter, Grand Duchess Xenia, in the 1950s is a 
good candidate. A sensational 2004 publication suggests that the egg may have been 
found, but although the claim was supported and its presentation edited by Fabergé 
expert Alexander von Solodkoff, the majority of Fabergé scholars remain unconvinced, 
A more recent piece of news that may reference this egg is the 2015 discovery of 

an inventory drawn up by the Dowager Empress's staff in 1917 of her personal items 
stored at Gatchina Palace. This list mentions an egg “in gold mount on two columns 
from nephrite” containing inside miniature portraits of her daughter Grand Duchess 
Olga and the Grand Duchess's first husband, Prince Peter of Oldenburg. 
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1888: 


This creation is a small, silver egg 
placed in a silver chariot with a 
silver Cupid figure set between the 
shafts. There is one known semi- 
photograph of this egg; a tantalising 
glimpse of the missing object 
reflected in the glass of a vitrine 

at a Saint Petersburg exposition in 
1902. It almost certainly was sold to 
Armand Hammer in the 1930s, and 
was sold on to a Mrs Ethel Gunton 
Douglas in New York in 1934. The 
egg was sold by Mrs Douglas's 
estate through an auction house in 
194] to an unknown buyer as part of 
a lot of two silver items for $22.50 
($445.84 in 2018). 


This egg - of gold, diamonds, rubies, emeralds and a single cabochon 
sapphire - contained a 13-piece manicure set. It can be traced from 
the Gatchina Palace, where it fell into Soviet hands, to the Sovnarkom 
salesrooms sometime after 1922, where it was apparently sold into 
private ownership. In 1949, the egg appeared in a Fabergé display at 
Wartski's jewellers in London, courtesy of this anonymous owner. The 
object was identified as Fabergé’s work, but not recognised as the 
missing 1889 egg. In 1952, Wartski bought this egg - still unidentified 

1903: - from its anonymous owner and sold it on to another buyer who 
wished to remain unnamed, Wartski honoured this wish, and the new 

owner's name was not entered into the sales ledger. This egg has not 

been seen publicly since its 1952 sale. 


This egg was probably of particular 
significance to the Dowager Empress, 
who had been born a princess of 
Denmark. It is believed that the egg was 
commissioned in pale blue and white 
enamel, decorated in gold and jewels 
and surmounted with the symbol of 
Denmark's Order of the Elephant to mark 
the 40th anniversary of Maria's father’s 
accession to the Danish throne. The egg 
was sent to Denmark and presented to 
Maria there, in Copenhagen, where she was 
passing the Easter holidays that year. It is 
not known if the Dowager Empress left the 
egg in Denmark, or if it returned to Russia 
with her. This egg has not been seen since 
1903, and is considered to be missing, 
presumed lost. A single, good photograph 
of the egg in Fabergé’s workshop is all that 
remains as proof it existed. 


1909: 





This egg was created from platinum, 
gold, white matte enamel, rose-cut and 
portrait diamonds and contained a small 
gold bust of Alexander Ill, set on a lapis. 
lazuli pedestal. There is a single known 
photograph of it, taken in the Fabergé 
workshop, though there is no known 
photograph of the surprise. This egg has 
not been seen publicly since before the 
1917 Revolution, and neither it nor its 
surprise has been located 
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“The intrepid 
rince made a 
oolhardy raid on 
his own house 
and managed to 
escape with two 
Rembrandts’ 


Rembrandts that he had cut out of their frames, 
and pockets stuffed full of loose gems and smaller 
pieces of jewellery. Felix’s mother, legendary beauty 
Princess Zenaida, escaped from Russia with many 
of her jewels, including the 203.84 grain pearl 
known as La Peregrina. Following Zenaida's death 
in 1939, La Peregrina was sold to a Geneva jeweller. 
From there, the pearl was purchased by the actor 
Richard Burton and given to his wife Elizabeth 
Taylor. Taylor had La Peregrina set as a drop in a 
pearl-and-ruby necklace by Cartier. This necklace, 
and La Peregrina, is still believed to remain in 
Taylor's estate, 

The palaces and bank vaults of other imperial 
family relatives were seized as quickly as could 
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be accomplished and inventories were made by eeu m ats 


the Bolsheviks, who saw the valuables within imperial diadem of pearls 


Bree eee 
as a source of cash that could then be used to 


launch the new Soviet government's plan of era 
industrialisation. But the Soviet itself was not wearing a dress decorated with the 
without those who chose to benefit personally vs PERCU BCC! 

from the seizure of Romanov wealth. Lenin 

himself requisitioned one of the former emperor's 
automobiles, a lavish Delaunay-Belleville limousine, 
in which he had himself driven around Saint 
Petersburg. This act of looting must have happened 
very shortly after the October Revolution and was 
soon surpassed by a more audacious act of robbery 
when one day Lenin was carjacked on the streets 
of the city and found himself having to walk back 
to the Duma building. Thereafter, he confined 
himself to a more common Rolls-Royce limo. 

The requisitioned and inventoried treasure was 
eventually organised for sale by the Soviets in 
salestooms set up in Moscow, where interested 
foreigners were encouraged to purchase the art 
of a fallen imperial culture. The salesrooms were 
forbidden to Russians, and only hard-currency 
sales were permitted. Many pieces were bought 
by American businessman Armand Hammer, 
who kept some pieces for his own art collection, 
but who also made many more pieces available 
through department stores in New York City. This 
became a valuable source of income for the nascent 
Soviet government, and via this route, a number of 
pieces of Romanov treasure disappeared into the 
households and private collections of unknown and ; 

Py eee eee 
- at this distance of time - probably unidentifiable Pera eter 
individuals. Armand Hammer is today one of the Ae a ad 
best-known 20th-century collectors of Russian art. was owned by Elizabeth Taylor 
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From Russia with loot 


Another well-known collector of Russian art 
was Marjorie Merriweather Post. The heii of 
the Postum Cereal fortune s married to an 
American diplomat called Joseph E Davis, who was 
nited States ambassador to the Soviet Unic 


invited to visit the Soviet 

They had largely all been pi 

he made her first vi 
managed to find several stunning pieces, 
as large amounts of tarnished silver and pewter - 
which she was able to buy by weight, bring home 
and polish up. All of these items, together with her 
purchases from the 1927 Christie's sale in London, 
can be visited today at her former home Hillwood 

If Hammer and Post were in the first generation 
of collectors of requisitioned imperial and Romanov 
jewellery and art, then Malcolm Forbes may be 
said to be in the forefront of the second generation, 
together with several institutions such as the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Art. Malcolm Forbé 
built an impressive collection of former imperial 
possessions, including nine Fabergé eggs that had 
been created for the T'sarinas Marie and Alexandra. 
In 2004, 13 years after the fall of the Soviet Union, 
events began to come full circle as the Russian 
industrialist Viktor Vekelsberg began buying 
collections of imperial art - including the Forbes 
Collection - and returning them to Russia, This 
Tepatriation of Russian cultural pieces is admirable, 
but can never really be complete, given that many 
of the pieces have been sold and re-sold the length 
and breadth of the world, and many have been lost 
or forgotten in the meantime. 

In July 1918, the Red guards selected as the 
execution squad for the Romanovs had the 
unnerving experience of seeing their carefully 
aimed bullets literally bounce off the torsos of 
the young Grand Duchesses, who screamed as 
they ran back and forth across the basement 
murder room. After their first attempts failed, the 
guards retreated to the outside corridor to regroup 
and to discuss what on Earth - or from Heaven 
- was happening with what should have been a 
straightforward execution by shooting. Nicholas, 
Alexandra, the family doctor and two servants had 
been dispensed with relatively cleanly, but the five 
children and the maid seemed impervious to the 
rain of bullets. 

Fortifying themselves with alcohol - and 
some no doubt secretly resorting to prayer - the 
executioners entered the room armed with 
bayonets and revolvers. This time, there was 
no reprieve, and soon all 11 members of the last 
Romanov household lay dead or dying on the floor. 

Then, as the guards moved around the m, 
positioning the bodies to be stretchered out to 
the ke-bed pick-up truck that would 
carry the deceased family to their gravesites, they 
noticed gashes and slashes in the clothing of the 

ung women. Gleaming through these hole 

uld see the brightly coloured preciou 
stones, pearls and gold of the remaining Romanov 
treasure. Undoubtedly intended to finance a new 
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life in another country - or to buy their way out of 
peril - the valuable jewels had been sewn into the 


corsets and undergarments of the Grand Duchesses 


and Alexei and had served as bulletproof vests, an 
unexpected side-effect and a literal demonstration 
of the jewels’ ability to protect the lives of the 
young Romanovs. 

Some 17 pounds in weight of jewellery - loose 
stones, necklaces, gold wire, bracelets and earrings 
were recovered and returned to Moscow by the 
local Soviet. These jewels represented a fraction 
of the total jewellery and valuables the imperial 

family took into exile, As the Romanovs were 
kept in confinement in the Governor's House in 


Tobolsk, they could not help but be aware that their 


wellbeing was at the centre of several probably 
nefarious plans to extract money and wealth from 
the supply line that radiated out from friends in 
Moscow and Saint Petersburg to the family in 
Siberia. In order to safeguard the majority of their 
remaining fortune, 197 items of extreme literal 
and historical value were smuggled out of the 
Governor's House, carried by faithful friends and 
retainers and distributed among the Romanov 
faithful in the townsfolk. They even supplied 
Rasputin’s daughter with jewels to fund her escape. 
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In 1933, Stalin turned his attention to the lost 
Romanov valuables and sent the NKVD (successors 
of the tsarist Cheka and precursors of the KGB) 
to conduct an investigation among Tobolsk’s 
townspeople and the former members of the 
Romanov household there, some of whom had 
not left Russia, and who were living all across the 
country. The investigation was a short and brutal 
one. Several people, including one of the imperial 
children's teachers, Klaudia Bittner Kobylinsky, were 
arrested and shot in retaliation for loyalty to the 
dead Romanovs. In the end, 154 of the hidden items 
were recovered from various hiding places inside 
walls and wells, and were exhumed from backyard 
holes. These items were returned by the NKVD 
agents to Moscow where a few would remain in the 
Kremlin Armoury, but many were directed to the 
salesrooms to raise money for the state. 


“The valuable jewels 
corsets 





There is no doubt that Soviet policy sacrificed 
Russia‘s cultural and artistic heritage in order 
to finance its planned industrialisation; but the 
extent of this policy is occasionally extraordinary. 
In 1891, the 21-year-old Grand Duchess Alexandra 
Georgievna, born a Princess of Greece and married 
to the Russian Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovich, 
died in childbirth. The young woman was buried in 
accordance with imperial tradition in the Peter and 
Paul Fortress in Saint Petersburg. In 1939, the then- 
King of Greece, Alexandra's nephew, approached 
the Soviet Government for permission to repatriate 
his aunt's body in accordance with her mother's 
last wishes. Stalin agreed that the exhumation 
and repatriation could only take place, allegedly, in 
exchange for a certain number of tractors. Yet again 
the Romanovs, ironically, ended up funding the 
Revolution that deposed and killed them. 
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Making millions How Lenin sold treasure for tractors 
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purchase art and jewellery. The story ran, “Although 
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dollars worth of paintings and other art objects from the 
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were unable to buy was a selection from the Russian 
Diamond Fund, the least expensive piece of which was 
for sale for $1 million, and the 190-carat Orloff Diamond, 
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of WWI, in which, of course, the Bolsheviks had played 
their part. It is estimated that in the three years following 
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“In the three years following the First 
World War some $80 million worth of 


family jewellery and artistic wealth had 
been sold to French jewellers alone’ 
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If the Soviets found a buyer in Mellon, in others, such 
as American capitalist Armand Hammer, they found 
someone willing to assist in facilitating sales to others 
in the States. Hammer was, for several years, a valuable 
conduit of imperial and Diamond Fund items from Russia 
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valuables in the 1920s and 1930s were not major sources 
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no real economic sense. But as far as Russia's cultural 
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In the end, considering that in the first years of power 
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the ocean, and probably only a fraction of the real value 
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a deal, and as a sweetener, Rolls Royce offered a 15 per 
cent discount on one of their automobiles - which Lenin 
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Russian. 
Civil War 


The Bolshevik Red Army prevailed against 
the rival White forces in the Russian Civil War 
amid social and economic upheaval, foreign 
intervention, famine and terror 


rom the moment that the Bolsheviks 

executed a coup d'etat, deposing the 

provisional government of Russia and seizing 

power during the October Revolution of 1917, 

the country was in chaos. Embroiled in World 
War I and with hostile German troops pressing 
eastward, the Bolsheviks intended to move quickly 
to extricate their country from the war. 

However, dealing with the Germans and the 
other Central Powers was only one of many major 
issues that confronted Lenin and his cadre of 
Bolshevik leaders. Elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were held soon after the October 
Revolution. The Bolsheviks gained only 168 of 
703 seats. Still, the revolutionaries had no desire 
to share power. When the Constituent Assembly 
convened in January 1918, sailors loyal to the 
Bolsheviks broke up the meeting at gunpoint. The 
Communist Party, as the Bolsheviks were officially 
renamed, would come to rule the country. However, 
actual control appeared out of reach to many of the 
observers at the time. 

Negotiations with Germany went nowhere in the 
beginning, and the impatient Germans launched 
Operation Faustschlag, an offensive that appeared 
unstoppable and compelled Lenin to relocate the 
Russian capital from Petrograd to Moscow. The 
renewed German threat jolted the Bolsheviks, who 
signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk on 3 March 1918. 
Lenin was willing to cede vast territory in western 
Russia to Germany in exchange for Russia's exit 
from the disaster of World War L. It is important 
to remember, though, that Lenin believed the 





terms of the treaty were only temporary. He was 
convinced that the Revolution in Russia would 
ignite a worldwide revolution of the proletariat and 
that such an uprising was imminent in Germany. 
He was mistaken on both counts. 


Inward focus 


Once the immediate crisis with Germany had 
passed, the Bolsheviks turned their attention 
toward the internal threat posed by other 
revolutionary and counter-revolutionary forces. A 
civil war was inevitable, and the Bolsheviks may 
even have welcomed the conflict as the swiftest 
means to domination. However, the scale of the 
Russian Civil War was immense. Its cost in lives 
was tremendous, and in these terms it remains one 
of the greatest calamities in human history. 

The Bolsheviks immediately faced an 
assortment of opposition for control of the vast 
country, including moderate socialists thrown 
out of the Constituent Assembly, Mensheviks, 
tsarists favouring a return of the old regime, and 
officers and soldiers of the Imperial Russian Army 
disenchanted with the odious terms of the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. Foreign powers were disturbed 
by Russia's abrupt departure from the alliance 
against Germany and the Central Powers and 
sought to bring the country back into the Great 
War. Foreign leaders also feared the Bolshevik 
pledge to spread revolution across the globe as 
evinced by their establishment in 1919 of the 
Communist International, or Comintern, to promote 
communism worldwide, and were concerned that 
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‘The discovery of a mass grave of Red Terror 
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the Bolsheviks would default on massive wartime 
loans that had been extended to Russia. Eventually, 
eight foreign nations, including Britain, France, and 
the United States, committed materiel and troops 
to the support of the Bolsheviks’ foes. 

In the wake of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, armed 
opposition to the communist government erupted 
across Russia, Collectively known as the “Whites” 
while the Bolsheviks were the "Reds’, these armed 
forces were widely dispersed across the country, 
primarily in the north, north-east, and the south, 
where they were never able to coordinate their 
offensive efforts. As early as 31 October (OS) / 13 
November (NS) 1917, the Bolsheviks withstood their 
first armed challenge as forces led by moderate 
socialist Alexander Kerensky, once recognised by 
Western nations as the head of the Russian state, 
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“When the Constituent Assembly 
convened in January 1918, sailors loyal 
to the Bolsheviks broke up the meeting 


at gunpoint" 


were defeated by 12,000 loyal Bolshevik troops at 
the Battle of Pulkovo Heights, 18 kilometres south 
of Petrograd. 


Battle joined 
The Russian Civil War began in earnest along 
the Don River as General Lavr Kornilov joined 
General Mikhail Alekseyev to form the Volunteer 
Army, a White force of about 3,000 men. The 
Volunteer Army captured Rostov in February 
1918, but held it for only two weeks as an army 
of 10,000 Bolsheviks pushed Kornilov out of the 
city. Suffering through sub-zero temperatures, 
the Volunteer Army retreated to Ekaterinodar, 
where Kornilov was killed by an artillery shell 
that destroyed the farmhouse he was using as 
a headquarters. General Anton Denikin took 
command prior to the infamous “Ice March" to the 
Don and gained support from Crimean Cossacks. 
With his ranks swelled to 100,000, Denikin 
issued his Moscow Directive on 3 July 1919, 
launching a major offensive toward the capital 
city, only to be defeated following a last minute 
bargain between the Bolsheviks and Anarchist 


forces in the Ukraine that ended the threat to 
Moscow. Denikin had failed to raise support from 
the peasants to the south, and as the White force 
advanced the Anarchists fell on its thin supply lines 
and compelled a withdrawal, since there were not 
enough troops to adequately defend the rear areas. 
Denikin’s army was decisively beaten during heavy 
fighting around the city of Orel in October 1919, and 
pushed into the Crimea by the spring of 1920. 

Still, various White armies posed a continuing 
threat, and the Bolsheviks recognised that a strong 
Red Army was a necessity for the defence of 
Moscow and Petrograd. In March 1918, Lenin had 
appointed Leon Trotsky as People's Commissar 
for War, Ruthless and brilliant, Trotsky essentially 
created the Red Army from the remnants of the 
old Imperial Army. Trotsky’s superb organisational 
skills were primarily responsible for the turn of 
events in the south that saved Moscow, and when 
Denikin was defeated the Bolsheviks repudiated 
their agreement with the Anarchists, crushing 
them as well. 

While both sides committed widespread 
atrocities during the three-year civil war, Trotsky 





was particularly adept at keeping the Red Army 
together with brute force. He authorised the taking 
of hostages, sometimes family members of officers 
and soldiers, imprisoning them to force men to 
serve in the army, He did not hesitate to have 
disloyal or hesitant officers executed. His policies 
were a component of the Red Terror campaign 
launched against enemies of the state in September 
1918. "I give warning that if any unit retreats 
without orders, the first to be shot down will be the 
commissary of the unit, and next the commander,” 
‘Trotsky warned. “Brave and gallant soldiers will be 
appointed in their places. Cowards, bastards and 
traitors will not escape the bullet. This I solemnly 
promise in the presence of the entire Red Army.” 


Red Army surge 

Building the Red Army to sufficient strength to 
prevail in the civil war was not easily accomplished. 
Although the Bolsheviks controlled the population 
centres of European Russia and the means of 
production and transportation, it became necessary 
to adopt decidedly “anti-communist” measures 

to raise an armed force capable of victory on 

the battlefield. Despite the outcry of his fellow 
Bolsheviks, Trotsky instituted a program of mass 
conscription that brought together an army of 

3 million troops by 1920 and 5 million by the 
conclusion of the war. He enlisted 75,000 former 
tsarist officers to train the draftees and bring order 
to the ranks. 

Although the desertion rate was high and supply 
shortages plagued the Red Army, harsh measures 
known as "war communism” were instituted to 
keep the army fighting. The government took 
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control of production and distribution of essential 
commodities, including weapons and ammunition, 
grain and foodstuffs, and cloth for uniforms. 

After the October Revolution, anti-Bolshevik 
former Imperial Army General Nikolai Yudenich 
went into hiding. He later escaped to Finland and 
contacted representatives of Russia's former allies 
to solicit aid for the anti-Bolshevik movement in 
northwest Russia. Subsequently, he returned to his 
homeland and took command of all White forces 
in the region. Yudenich and General Alexander 
Rodzyanko combined their troops to attack 
Petrograd in October 1919, stretching the Red Army 
thinly as it was also battling White forces under 
Admiral Alexander Kolchak in Siberia and Cossacks 
in the Ukraine simultaneously. 

On 14 October 1919, Yudenich captured the city 
of Gatchina, only 50 kilometres from Petrograd, 
and within a week his troops were fighting in the 
outskirts of the former capital. Trotsky personally 
tallied the defenders of Petrograd, ordering 
fortifications strengthened and putting every 
citizen to work in the effort. The White Army failed 
to sever the main rail line from Tosno to Moscow, 
and the Reds were able to reinforce Petrograd and 
then launch counterattacks with 73,000 soldiers. 
The Red 15th Army spearhead lunged toward the 
town of Luga, imperilling the right flank and centre 
of Yudenich’s line. The Red 7th Army coordinated 
with an offensive against the White left and centre. 
The White army was pushed back into Estonia by 
the end of October and effectively disintegrated. 
Yudenich was captured with a large amount of 
money on his person and later released under 
pressure from Britain and France. 


The Russian Civil War 


ae asm er toa Teeny 
1920, Polish soldiers display captured Red Army 
battle flags lost by the retreating Bolsheviks 





International 
implications 
The Russian Civil War was a conflict that spawned 
successful nationalist movements in Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and helped revive the 
Polish national identity within its Second Republic. 
From 1919-1920, the Bolsheviks fought a costly 
war with Poland. While Lenin tended to view the 
war as an opportunity to extend the Bolshevik 
revolution westward, the Poles wanted to expand 
their borders. The war ended after a disastrous Red 
Army campaign against the Polish capital of Warsaw. 
Russia's former allies in World War | mounted a 
confused intervention in the civil war. When the 
primary reason for outside intervention ended with 
the armistice of November 1918, enthusiasm for 
armed intervention and continued supply of the 
White Russian forces waned. By that time, French, 
British, and American troops had landed at Russian 
port cities to safeguard supplies and provide logistic 
support for the White Russians. Foreign troops 
numbered approximately 200,000 at peak strength 
and did little fighting. The most serious threat from 
outside intervention came when Japanese troops 
occupied Russian territory in the Far East. American 
troops landed at Vladivostok in August 1918 to 
dissuade the Japanese from aggressive action. 
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Murder of the 
royal family 


More than 300 years of Romanov 
dynasty rule in Russia came to an end 
with the abdication of Tsar Nicholas II 
on 2/15 February 1917. Within months, 
the Bolsheviks had seized power, 
disbanding the provisional government 
and its Constituent Assembly. Initially, 
the provisional government placed the 
Romanov family, including Tsar Nicholas, 
his wife, Alexandra Feodorovna, and their 
children Olga, Maria, Anastasia, Tatiana, 
and Alexei, under house arrest in the 
famed Alexander Palace in the city of 
Tsarskoe Selo. 

Due to the growing threat of political 
instability, the royal family were later 
moved to Tobolsk, east of the Ural 
Mountains, residing in the former 
governor's palace. After the Bolsheviks 
took power, the treatment of the royals 
grew more stern, and Nicholas and 
Alexandra were relocated to Yekaterinburg 
in April 1918, Their children followed a 
month later after Alexei, their only son and 
a severe haemophiliac, was healthy enough 
to make the trip, The Romanovs were 
rapidly becoming a political liability for the 
revolutionaries, particularly due to the fact 
that their existence might inspire tsarist 
elements to ultimately resist the Bolshevik 
government. 

On 16 July, the family was executed by 
members of the Ural Regional Soviet. The 
action was approved by Lenin and carried 
out with his knowledge. It remains one of 
the most despicable acts of the Soviet era, 
For years, erroneous rumours persisted 
that Anastasia had actually survived. 










Aer eects an ets 
addresses a gathering of Red Army soldiers in 1918. 
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Defining moment 
26 March 1918 


Leon ‘Trotsky is proclaimed People's Commissar for 
War and becomes the architect of the Red Army, which 

eventually prevails in the Russian Civil War. Trotsky 

demonstrates a force of personality and ruthless will 

to forge an effective fighting army. He imposes harsh 

f punishment on deserters but is willing to employ former Opening battle 

. tsarist officers. Trotsky is remembered as the hero of ‘The four-day Battle of Ekatarinodar, 


R i the first major battle of the Russian 
‘The Russian imperial family posed for the civil war, however, in later years he is discredited and exiled by his cv Wr Dacre Wied sian 





this portrait in 1913 tival Joseph Stalin, who assumes power after the death of Lenin in 1924 commander Genefal Lvar konitov; 
Trotsky is ultimately assassinated in Mexico in 1940. is killed by an artillery shell, and his 
offensive is doomed to defeat. 
10 April 1918 
: E L f { iG S 1918 
——— ee ee eee 
1gi7 1918 1918 1918 
Red October Election voided Treaty of Brest-Litovsk Romanov demise 
The Bolsheviks seize power in a The Bolsheviks fail to achieve The Bolshevik government Deposed Tsar Nicholas II, last 
coup detat after storming the a majority in the Constituent succeeds in extricating ruler of the Romanov dynasty, 
Winter Palace in Petrograd and Assembly elections but refuse Russia from the ruin of and his entire family, prisoners 
taking control of government to share power, even with other World War |, but the price of the Bolsheviks, are 
buildings and infrastructure. socialist elements. Armed troops is high. Vast swathes of summarily shot and beaten to 
Sympathetic sailors aboard the disband the assembly, and the territory in the west is death in Yekaterinburg, Their 
Cruiser Aurora train their guns on Bolsheviks assert full control of ceded to Germany in the mutilated bodies are buried in 
the Winter Palace. Russia's government. humiliating agreement. unmarked graves. 
October/November 1917 January 1918 3 March 1918 16 July 1918 
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His ranks swelled 
to 100,000, 


Denikin issued his 
Moscow Directive 
on 3 July 1919, 
aunching a major 
offensive’ 


Kolchak: Commander 

and head of state 

Acknowledged by other leaders of the White 
Russian movement as their most senior 
commander, Admiral Kolchak held the title of 
Supreme Ruler and Commander-in-Chief of All 
Russian Land and Sea Forces. Although Kolchak 
was also recognised internationally as the Russian 
head of state from 1918 to 1920, exercising the 
authority implied with his august title was 
problematic and ultimately an impossible task. 

The White Russian armies were never really 
unified, fighting the Bolsheviks for a variety of 
Teasons, including emerging nationalism that 
resulted in successful independence movements in 
Finland and the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. Often separated by thousands of miles, 
a conclusive consolidation of armies was never 
accomplished, and the hope that Britain, France, 
and the United States might lend logistic and 
military support was effectively extinguished after 
the armistice ended World War I 

When the Bolsheviks seized power, Kolchak was 
in the Far East and offered to enlist in the British 








3 July 1919 10th 


The Russian Civil War 


Amy. He was asked instead to fight to overthrow 
the communists from within Russia. Travelling to 
join the Volunteer Army in the Ukraine, he passed 
through Siberia and was persuaded to join the anti- 
Bolshevik movement in the region. After the British 
overthrew the Socialist-Revolutionary Directory 
that had previously governed there, Kolchak was 
installed as the new government's leader, 

With promises of unlimited support from the 
Supreme Allied Council in Paris, Kolchak adopted 
pro-Western policies and marshalled forces to fight 
the Bolsheviks. Among those who supported his 
initiative were the Czechoslovak Legion, formerly 
fighting for the Allied cause during World War I in 
the hopes that their homeland would be freed from 
the rule of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, along 
with Polish and Cossack troops. 

Early White offensives were successful in Siberia 
as Kolchak allowed subordinates familiar with land 
operations to take direct command. White troops 
captured Ufa and Kazan in the spring of 1919 and 
approached the city of Samara as anti-communist 
uprisings added to their numbers and offered 
material support along the way. The Red Army 
formations Kolchak confronted were poorly led and 
disorganised. They fell back, and within weeks the 


photo at the 10th Party Congress 





Defining moment 


ngress 8-16 March 1921 





White Russian General Anton Denikin issues his Moscow Directive, 
calling for a decisive offensive against the Bolshevik capital city to the 
north. By autumn, the White Russian army, 100,000 strong at the outset 
of the campaign, has become overextended. The advance is thwarted by 
‘an alliance of convenience between the Bolsheviks and the Anarchists, 
who harass the White Russian supply lines across the Ukraine. The White 
force retreats to the Crimea and eventually evacuates via the Black Sea 

to Turkey. When the threat from Denikin has diminished, the Bolsheviks 
tum on the Anarchists and destroy them. 


The 10th Congress of the Russian Communist Party is held in Moscow, 
and a ban on international factions within the party is approved as 
Resolution No. 12 “On Party Unity.” In the midst of the Congress, the 
Kronstadt Rebellion erupts in response to a collapsing economy and 
widespread famine, prompting Lenin to implement the New Economic 
Policy in the hopes of stimulating productivity. The New Economic Policy 
is more market-oriented following the civil war and includes a step back 
from full nationalisation of some industries while allowing farmers to sell 
some grain and products on their own. 


1921 


1918 
Red Terror rampant 


The Bolsheviks unleash the scourge of 
the Red Terror on the Russian people in 
an effort to silence suspected enemies 
of the communist regime. Thousands 


are killed. Victims include former 


tsarists, White Russian sympathisers, 
“counter-revolutionaries’ and other 


dissenters, 
September 1918 


1918 


‘The Great War ends 

The armistice is signed, 
ending World War | and 
removing a primary reason for 
international intervention in 
the Russian civil war. Former 
allies had hoped to compel 
Russia to reenter the war 
against the Central Powers. 

1 November 1918 





1920 


Kolchak executed 

After being interrogated for 
several days in the city of 
Irkutsk, Admiral Alexander 
Kolchak, the internationally 
acknowledged Russian head 
of state and leader of White 
forces in Siberia, is executed 
by firing squad 

7 February 1920 


1920 


Siege of Perekop 
The Bolshevik victory at the 
siege of Perekop effectively 
ends the Russian Civil War 

in terms of conflict with 

the Whites. The Bolsheviks 
control all of the Crimea, and 
organised White resistance is 
virtually ended. 

17 November 1920 
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Whites controlled more than 300,000 kilometres 
of territory, encompassing a population of 7 million 


The Red Tide turns 


Almost as swiftly as the Siberian Whites gained the 
advantage, their position began to erode. Kolchak 
was far from accomplished in the art of diplomacy 
and succeeded in alienating other anti-Bolsheviks, 
including the veteran Czechoslovak Legion and the 
Poles. His army had been run on a shoestring from 
the beginning, and its long advance outstripped its 
capacity for resupply. 

Utilising the basic principle of interior lines, 
Trotsky was able to funnel thousands of fresh Red 
Army troops into the combat area, poised for a 
counterstrike that fell on the Whites at Ufa in late 
April. On 9 June the Red Army reoccupied Ufa, and 
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White Russian General Lvar Kornilov stands with other officers. Kornilov 


was killed by a Bolshevik artillery shell earl 


its capable Sth Army commander, Marshal 
Mikhail Tukhachevsky, led the subsequent 
drive to wrest control of Siberia from Kolchak. 
When the Red Army broke through the great 
natural barrier of the Ural Mountains, it was 
the beginning of the end for the White forces 
in the region. Driving toward Chelyabinsk, 
the Reds captured the city at the end of July, 
forcing the Whites to split in two, north and 
south, in order to prevent their encirclement 

While Kolchak faced mounting dissent 
from within his own ranks, the White forces 
were temporarily able to slow the Reds along 
a defensive line that fronted the Ishim and 
Tobol rivers; however, that line was breached 
in October 1919. Discipline in the White army 
evaporated, and the demoralised rabble 
retreated toward Omsk, allowing the Reds to 
divert some troops southward to join the fight 
against Denikin. The White army in Siberia 
was ravaged by disease, and Omsk fell to the 
victorious Reds in November. 50,000 prisoners 
were taken. 

Kolchak fled along the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
toward the city of Irkutsk, but he was detained 
along the way by soldiers of the Czechoslovak 
Legion. When the local government reverted 
to the control of the Socialist Revolutionaries, 
Kolchak resigned his positions even as the new 
government passed a resolution to dismiss him 
from service. With assurances that his passage 
would be safe, Kolchak resumed his journey 
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The Russian Civil War 


to Irkutsk, seeking the protection of the British 
military liaison office. 

Those plans went awry, and Kolchak was 
delivered to the Socialist Revolutionary leaders 
in the city. Despite a directive to the contrary 
from Moscow, Kolchak was questioned at length 
by a five-man commission of the Revolutionary 
Committee from 21 January through to 6 February, 
and shot by a firing squad on the morning of 7 
February 1920. His former prime minister, Viktor 
Pepelyayey, died in the same hail of bullets. 


Conclusion in the south 

In the autumn of 1919, White forces in the south 
had failed to link up with Kolchak's army in 
Siberia. Instead, Denikin had insisted on one last 
thrust toward Moscow, which ended in defeat. 
A significant rift had developed between the 
commander and his subordinate, General Peter 
Wrangel, who was dismissed from the army and 
went into exile in Constantinople. 

Within weeks, however, Denikin was forced from 
command and Wrangel was recalled to assume 
the leadership of the rapidly eroding White army. 
Once Kolchak was defeated, the Red Army threw 
significantly greater resources to the south in 
an effort to finish off White resistance. Wrangel 
instituted some reforms within his thinning ranks, 
now numbering about 41,000, and made political 
overtures that were in essence too little too late. 
On the battlefield, the Whites were pushed back to 
the shores of the Black Sea, where he organised an 
evacuation to Turkey in the autumn of 1920, Every 
officer and soldier was allowed to choose whether 
to flee or remain in the Crimea and await his fate at 
the hands of the Red Army. 

White army troops occupied fortifications at 
Perekop and Sivash, where they fought a delaying 
action against the besieging Reds led by Military 
Commissar Mikhail Frunze. The siege, and with it 
the major military operations of the Russian Civil 
War, ended on 17 November 1920, three days after 
Wrangel and 150,000 others had boarded ships 
and sailed to safety. The Crimea was firmly under 
Bolshevik control. 

Historians offer different dates for the actual 
conclusion of the war, particularly since political 
unrest and peasant uprisings flared in protest at 
government policies into at least 1922. However, 
the defeat in the Crimea extinguished any fleeting 
hope for a White victory. For the next 69 years, 
the victorious communist regime would rule 
Russia and neighbouring states as the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Estimates of the 
casualties suffered in the Russian Civil War vary 
widely but point to the same conclusion. The 
conflict was a human catastrophe. Atrocities were 
commonplace on both sides during the civil war. 
While battle casualties approached 3 million killed 
and wounded, the number of victims claimed in 
the course of the Red Terror that menaced the 
civilian population along with the great famine that 
ravaged the region of the Volga, push the number 
of dead to as many as 10 million. 
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Behind the 
smile of the 
tortured beauty 


Revolution stripped Natalie Paley of her father, her brother, 
her home and her country. Her flame burned brightly 
in exile but her stunning beauty could not conceal the 

tragedies that shaped a life of unhappiness 


he was born in splendour, and ended her 
days in darkness. Natalia Paley, called Natalie 
by her family, was born on 5 December 1905 
at her parents’ mansion in Boulogne-sur- 
Seine outside Paris. Her father, Grand Duke 
Paul Alexandrovich, was the son of Tsar Alexander 
II, brother of Alexander III and uncle to Nicholas 
II. This should have ensured a life of grandeur, but 
fate proved particularly cruel to Natalie Paley. 

The problems began before her birth. In 1889, the 
28-year-old Grand Duke Paul had married Princess 
Alexandra, who was the daughter of King George 
I of Greece. Alexandra gave him a daughter, Grand 
Duchess Maria Pavlovna, but died shortly after the 
birth of their son, Grand Duke Dmitri Pavlovich, 
in 1891. After four years, the lonely widower met 
the pretty, vivacious Olga von Pistohlkors, wife of 
an officer in the Grand Duke's regiment. An affair 
began and in 1896, Olga gave birth to Paul's son, 
Vladimir. Scandal soon followed; she divorced her 
husband and in 1902, she married Paul in Italy. As 
Olga was a commoner, the union was morganatic. 
Nicholas II stripped his uncle of his income, seized 
control of Marie and Dmitri and banished Paul. 

Undaunted, and with millions of roubles 
deposited in foreign banks, the Grand Duke and 
his new wife, who received the courtesy title of 
Countess von Hohenfelsen from Prince Regent 
Luitpold of Bavaria, settled in Paris, where they 
lived in an elegant villa manned by a staff of 16. It 


was here that Natalie was born, joining her brother 
Vladimir and her two-year-old sister Irina. Despite 
the exile, life was comfortable and happy. Both 
parents doted on their children and Natalie was 
especially close to her brother, taking part in his 
amateur theatricals for the amusement of specially 
invited guests. 

In 1914, Nicholas II allowed the Grand Duke 
and his family to return to Russia. Olga built a 
replica of their Parisian mansion in the imperial 
enclave of Tsarskoye Selo, and relations with the 
throne improved. Natalie was not technically a 
Romanov, but she mixed with her Russian relatives, 
including the four young daughters of Nicholas 
and Alexandra. Paul suffered from painful ulcers 
that largely kept him from fighting in World War 
1, but Olga opened a hospital for the wounded and 
took her daughters to visit soldiers. In August 1915, 
the Tsar gave her a new title: ten-year-old Natalie 
became Princess Paley. 

Paul was one of many voices warning Nicholas 
and Alexandra against the approaching catastrophe. 
In December 1916, Natalie's half-brother Dmitri 
helped Prince Felix Yusupov murder the notorious 
Rasputin. Despite the family’s pleas, the Tsar 
sent Dmitri to his regiment in Persia, a move that 
undoubtedly saved his life. When the Russian 
Revolution came in 1917 and drove the Romanovs 
from their throne, Natalie was astonished to find 
their mansion surrounded by armed sentries. In 
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A.1916 group portrait of Grand Duke Paul and his 
second family, Natalia sits at the front of the group 


September, the Provisional Government ordered 
the family to be held under house arrest. At first, 
Natalie thought it was all a great adventure, and 
she enjoyed chatting with the soldiers. Then in 
November 1917, the Bolsheviks took control. A mob 
ransacked Natalie's house, arrested her father and 
imprisoned him in Petrograd. After two weeks, ill 
health finally won the Grand Duke's release, but the 
worst was yet to come. 

With bank accounts expropriated, money was 
scarce and the family’s possessions were pilfered. 
Lenin took their favourite motorcar and one by one, 
formerly faithful retainers deserted. There had been 
64 servants in 1914, but by January 1918 only three 
Temained, Natalie's parents could no longer afford to 
heat their mansion and so they moved the family to 
a smaller villa at Tsarskoye Selo belonging to one of 
the Grand Duke's nephews. The uncertain situation 
took an ugly turn in April, when the Bolsheviks 
began rounding up male Romanovs. Natalie's father 
was too ill to be moved, but soldiers arrested her 
brother Vladimir and exiled him to Siberia. Not until 
later would Natalie find out that the Bolsheviks had 
actually killed him on 18 July in a forest outside the 
village of Alapayevsk. 

In August, Natalie was woken in the middle 
of the night by wild shouts. The Bolsheviks had 
again come for her father, and would not be put off. 
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Natalie clung to his neck as armed soldiers pulled 
them apart and hustled him off to Petrograd’s 
Shpalernaya Prison. When Olga took Natalie to see 
him, they found that Paul was dangerously thin. “At 
12," Natalie remembered, “most girls were reading 
Robinson Crusoe and watching Douglas Fairbanks 
movies. I was taking scraps of bread to my father 
in jail.” Then one night, after Olga left her daughters 
with their governess, a drunken group of Bolsheviks 
stormed the house and ransacked the family’s few 
remaining possessions. The men dragged 13-year- 
old Natalie and her sister Irina, 15, into the cellar 
and repeatedly raped them. Natalie never recovered 
from this traumatic event. Although she managed to 
conceal her emotional scars beneath an apparently 
placid surface, the assaults left her with a horror of 
physical relationships. 

Olga had wanted to keep her young daughters 
in Russia as she worked for their father's release, 
but the barbaric attack convinced her to send 
them away. One December night, she kissed them 
farewell and tearfully handed them over to friends 
who promised to take them to Finland. Natalie 
lived in perpetual terror of being caught as the little 
group raced toward freedom on sleighs and in the 
backs of cattle carts. They had to cross the frozen 
Gulf of Finland on foot at night, hiding beneath 
white sheets to blend into the snow to avoid 
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Bolshevik patrols. After 15 chilly miles, the sisters 
were so exhausted that they begged to be left to 
die on the ice. Their protectors, though, pressed on, 
and after two horrific days, Natalie and her sister 
reached safety. 

For two months, Natalie and Irina had no word 
of their parents as they waited anxiously at a 
sanatorium in Ranha. One late February afternoon, 
their bedraggled mother Olga suddenly appeared, 
having barely escaped Russia with her own life. She 
brought devastating news: Natalie's father was dead, 
Hoping to spare her daughters, Olga told them that 
he had peacefully succumbed to his illness. It was a 
year before Natalie learned the truth; the Bolsheviks 
had executed her father at the end of January 1919. 

As soon as her daughters could travel, Olga took 
them back to Paris. It was a bitter homecoming, 
Revolution had torn Natalie's family apart and left 
her depressed. At least the Paleys did not have to 
worry about starving: unlike many other Russian 
émigrés, they still had their elegant Parisian villa 
Olga sold the mansion, purchased a smaller house 
and used the sale of her remaining jewellery to buy 
a villa in Biarritz. After some time, Natalie's half- 
brother Grand Duke Dmitri and half-sister Grand 
Duchess Maria Pavlovna joined them, reuniting the 
remnants of a family torn apart by revolution and 
Bolshevik bullets. 

Olga was a doting mother, but it is unlikely 
that she fully understood the horrors Natalie had 
experienced. Deciding that her morose daughter 
needed to be with girls her own age, she sent 
Natalie away to an elite finishing school in 
Switzerland. With the move went any sense of 
stability that the fragile young girl may have felt. 
She was now more isolated than ever, a deeply 
oe e Cee oe ree traumatised teen who walled herself off from 
Pee eu n Se es eee aC others to conceal the horrors haunting her. Natalie 
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admitted that she felt "so different from other 
girls," unable to laugh or join their raucous games. 
She retreated into "sad things, poetry, the cold 
and lightning washed antechamber of death." Her 
childhood, she said, had been washed in “all the 
Romanov blood" spilled during the Revolution. 

When Natalie eventually returned to Paris, she 
was an enigma. On the surface cool and ethereal, 
Natalie alternated between a carefree mien and 
sudden burst of temper or fits of crying. No one, 
though, could ignore her beauty: tall and slender, 
with doe-like gray eyes and striking blonde 
hair, Natalie was elegant and graceful, somehow 
combining aristocratic refinement with the 
modernity of a Jazz Age flapper. The look did not 
go unnoticed and Natalie was determined to deploy 
her beauty as the one asset she possessed. In 
1922, she took her first modelling job at a Parisian 
fashion house run by a Russian émigré. She found 
the attention appealing and soon her photos began 
appearing in Vogue, launching a brief but brilliant 
career as one of the most sought-after and most 
photographed women in Europe. 

In 1926, Natalie found herself relentlessly pursued 
by prominent French couturier Lucien Lelong 
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Although married, the homosexual Lelong wasn't 
interested in a liaison. Instead, he recognised that 
he could exploit the beautiful Russian princess to 
both market his clothing and raise his own social 
standing. In July 1927, he divorced his wife and, on 
10 August, he wed Natalie at the Russian Orthodox 
Cathedral of St Alexander Nevsky in Paris. 


“Natalie never 


forgot being raped 
at the age of 1 

and ne idea of sex 
made her panic" 


It was a marriage in name only. Natalie never 
forgot being repeatedly raped at age 13 and the 
idea of sex made her panic. She consciously 
sought out relationships with homosexual men, 
safe in the knowledge that they would not push 
for physical consummation. Within a few years of 
marrying Lelong. Natalie set gossips aflutter over 
an assumed affair with ballet dancer Serge Lifar. 





Lifar worshipped Natalie's beauty, and she in turn 
appreciated his devotion, but there was no question 
of any romance - Lifar was ballet impresario Sergei 
Diaghilev's lover and thus posed no physical 
threat. Lifar's charms faded when homosexual 
writer and director Jean Cocteau appeared on the 
scene and briefly captured Natalie's attention. He 
was amusing and even dangerous - indeed, he 
introduced her to the pleasures of opium - but 
stories that she became pregnant by him and had 
an abortion seem to have been merely the products 
of Cocteau’s vivid imagination. 

Natalie's star rose in the fashion world. The 
greatest photographers of the era - Cecil Beaton 
Horst and George Hoyningen-Huene - shot her 
for Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. But what had 
once seemed so amusing no longer satisfied. 
Natalie left Lelong (they finally divorced in 1937) 
and began a new career in film, landing her first 
role in 1933's L'Epervier with Charles Boyer. Her 
part was undemanding; she merely had to look 
beautiful, which she accomplished with ease. 
Though fleeting, the role attracted the attention of 
international hostess Elsa Maxwell, who suggested 
that she go to Hollywood. 
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Natalie's life often seemed to be a series of 
half-thought out adventures, at first promising 
excitement that would temporarily erase the ghosts 
of her past, only to disappoint when reality set in. 
So it was to be with her film career. Natalie arrived 
in Los Angeles in 1934 and her title and her beauty 
quickly won her entrée in Hollywood. A minor role 
in The Private Life of Don Juan brought her to the 
attention of famed director George Cukor. Openly 
gay, Cukor had an affinity for beautiful women, 
and soon Natalie was part of his enchanted circle, 
which included such luminaries as Marlene 
Dietrich, Greta Garbo and Katharine Hepburn, 
whom she quickly befriended. Indeed, there was 
even speculation that Natalie and Hepburn had a 
brief romantic tryst in these years. 

Cukor gave Natalie a small role alongside 
Hepburn and Cary Grant in his film Sylvia Scarlett. 
It was a flop and by 1935, Natalie was back in 
France, where she appeared in two last movies, 
Folies Bergére (1935) and Les Hommes Nouveaux 
(1936), Although Les Hommes Nouveaux was a 
moderate success, Natalie had grown tired of the 
experiment, and after six films she abandoned 
acting for good. 

She also abandoned France and chose to return 
to America, where she had found so many delicious 
possibilities. This time it was New York that called. 
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Her half-sister Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna now 
worked as fashion director for department store 
Bergdorf Goodman, and got Natalie a job modelling 
for couturier Mainbocher, whose gowns were 
favoured by the new Duchess of Windsor. It was 

at a party that the Princess first met John ‘Jack’ 
Wilson, a jovial and wealthy 38-year-old theatrical 
producer. It was no secret that, for a number of 
years, Wilson had been having an affair with Noél 
Coward - indeed, Natalie considered Wilson's 
homosexuality as much a recommendation as his 
wealth - and so, on 8 September 1937, she married 
Wilson in Fairfield, Connecticut. Noél Coward stood 
as best man. 

In 1941, Natalie became an American citizen and 
after years of turmoil and wandering, she finally 
had a permanent home. The Wilsons lived in 
luxury, with a lavish penthouse overlooking Central 
Park and a country estate in Connecticut. Although 
World War II brought a temporary halt to society 
pleasures, Natalie found diversion in two new 
romantic but platonic relationships. 

The first was with writer Antoine de Saint- 
Exupéry, whose emotive and worshipful letters 
appealed to her vanity. The second was a lengthier 
friendship with author Erich Maria Remarque, who 
seems to have been genuinely in love with Natalie 
and pursued her with vigour. It's doubtful that she 
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shared his passions, however, and his jealousy and 
possessiveness gradually drove her away. By 1951, 
he had fallen in love with actress Paulette Goddard, 
though he did immortalise Natalie as ‘Natascha’ in 
his novel Shadows In Paradise. 

Wilson never cared what his wife got up to as 
long as she was discreet. By the 1950s, the couple 
occupied the centre of New York City’s glamorous 
society. They were regulars at exclusive clubs like El 
Morocco and 21, where they mixed with socialites 
such as Babe Paley, CZ Guest, and the visiting Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. There were polo matches 
on Long Island and winters at a villa in Jamaica, a 
seemingly endless round of entertainments to keep 
Natalie preoccupied and content. Things began to 
unravel when the Wilsons befriended Cole Porter 
and his wife Linda - indeed, it was whispered that 
while their husbands pursued a romantic liaison, 
Natalie and Linda took to commiserating over 
endless bottles of alcohol. 

But Natalie was not the only one who had taken 
to drinking. By the mid-1950s, Jack had morphed 
into an alcoholic. His career faltered and his 
increasingly erratic displays condemned the couple 
to social death. Natalie did her best, but Wilson 
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"Natalie became a US citizen and after 
years of wandering, she finally had a 


permanent home’ 


managed to outwit her and had servants smuggle 
alcohol into their home. The drinking took its toll 
and soon he was confined to a wheelchair and, 
suffering from delusions, he had to be restrained to 
protect others from his violent outbursts. Finally, on 
29 October 1961, Wilson died of cirthosis. 

At the age of 55, Natalie was a widow. In a 
theatrical gesture of mourning, she draped the 
walls of her Manhattan apartment bedroom 
entirely in black satin and shuttered the windows 
to the world outside. Natalie was still elegant, but 
the woman whose entire existence had centred 
on her beauty was no longer young. Age brought 
disillusion. Always more introspective than 
willingly social, she began isolating herself, passing 
days watching television and doing crossword 
puzzles. Callers were never welcomed, she refused 
to see visiting Romanov relatives - even her sister 
Irina - and only communicated by letter and 


telephone. She had never been outgoing by nature, 
but now she withdrew completely. 

By the mid-1970s, diabetes claimed Natalie's 
eyesight. Her universe reduced to darkness and 
deprived of her solitary pleasures, Natalie's ties to life 
gradually fell away. Increasingly frail, she suffered 
from a broken hip and, the day after Christmas in 
198], a fall in the bathroom left her with a fractured 
neck. She was taken to Roosevelt Hospital but 
Natalie was too tired to fight. “I want to die with 
dignity,” she whispered. According to rumour, a last 
remaining friend smuggled some sleeping pills to 
her so that the princess could make a graceful exit. 
Natalie was pronounced dead on the moming of 27 
December 1981. She had just turned 76. A week later, 
the traumatised princess was buried alongside her 
last husband, John Wilson, in the First Presbyterian 
Church Cemetery in Ewing, New Jersey, forgotten by 
the glittering world she had once inhabited. 
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What if... 


Trotsky had 
come to power? 


oseph Stalin emerged strongest in the power 
vacuum left by Lenin's death in the USSR. 
However, if fellow Politburo member Leon 
Trotsky had risen to power, things could 
have been very different. Professor Geoffrey 
Roberts believes the state would have still been 
under authoritarian rule, as this would have been 
required to maintain the communist grip on power: 
“He would have been a more moderate dictator, but 
there would have been a cult of Trotsky to bind the 
country together, ensuring loyalty to the system." 
The Trotsky-led USSR weathers the storm, 
of the 1920s and 1930s using “the same brutal 
terroristic measures as Stalin, but maybe not 
quite as extreme.” Trotsky sees the use of Stalin 
as an ally, but also fears his influence in equal 
measure, To appease him, he is made a deputy 
to General Secretary Trotsky and plays the role 
that Vyacheslav Molotov did in the 1939 pact 
with Joachim von Ribbentrop and Nazi Germany. 
Regarding the Third Reich, Trotsky and Stalin 
would have acted in a similar way: “Both Stalin 
and Trotsky perceived the threat that Hitler and 
the Nazis posed. Trotsky saw the solution as more 
of an intense revolutionary struggle. Stalin took a 








USSR, 1924 


more moderate cause in the anti-fascist alliance. 
Having said that, Trotsky took a more moderate 
view when he was in power after the revolution 
than he did when he was in opposition.” 

As war dawned, Trotsky, who didn't suffer from 
the same insecurities that plagued Stalin, wouldn't 
have purged the Red Army. Roberts sees this as 
a possible handicap, as under Stalin, “Mikhail 
Tukhachevsky and his allies were replaced by 
generals who were younger, dynamic and more 
technically advanced.” Leadership-wise, Trotsky 
and Stalin may well have been similar. “They both 
believed in a highly centralised military leadership, 
advocated a disciplinary regime and were prepared 
to use terror tactics to impose their will. However, 
Ido think Stalin would have been better. He was 
a much more personable character. Trotsky was 
more aloof - a bit cold” 

The USSR wins the war, but in the first few 
years of the conflict, negativity towards Trotsky 
grows. Stalin sees an opportunity to assert his 
authority but Trotsky senses the threat and 
banishes him from the Soviet Union for life. 
However, the military are also firmly against him 
and the new breed of Red Army generals march 





Alternative timeline 





I een 


‘ Death of Lenin 
The revolutionary leader 
dies. Trotsky quotes Lenin's 
Testament as the reason he 
should be the new leader. The 
majority agree 
21 January 1924 


Trotsky becomes undisputed 
leader and organises Stalin, 
Kamenev and Zinoviev into 
his chosen political posts, with 
himself as general secretary of 
the Central Committee. 1924 


l ‘The USSR under Trotsky 
Two years in and the Bolshevik 
regime answers only to the cult 
of Trotsky in an authoritarian 
Soviet state. Trotsky outlines his 
very own five-year plan for the 
economy. 1927 





| The economy falters 
The Soviet economy isn't as 
developed as it would have 
been under Stalin due to an 
indecisive Trotsky. To silence 
him, Stalin is essentially made 
second in command. 1931 


on the Kremlin after the war's end. "After the war, 
a challenge would have come to Trotsky from his 
generals, so the military may have moved against 
him. Trotsky may not have been as successful as 
Stalin in getting the power back from the military 
and to the party, He could have won the war but 
then been replaced by one of his generals." Rather 
than a military dictatorship developing, the USSR 
is liberalised; having profound effects on the 
upcoming Cold War and the rise of Mao in China 
Whatever happens, Trotsky is left to reflect as the 
Red Army marches on the Kremlin. 
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role in world politics and the Battle of 
See Meee een 
of books on prominent Soviet leaders: Stalin's Wars: From 
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l International relations 
The Soviet Union is admitted 
to the League of Nations with 
Trotsky unable to get his idea 
for global communism off 
the ground, The Red Army is 
expanded with no purges. 1934 
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The Stalin-Ribbentrop pact l Opening of the Eastern Front | ‘Turn of the tide i Trotsky under pressure ! End of the Trotsky regime 
Trotsky senses the danger With the Red Army controlled The struggle continues on, but The death toll of the war puts Despite Stalin's exile, the 
of Hitler and moves to ease by old-school generals, the thanks to a lack of purges, the Trotsky’s popularity at an all- military leadership has had 
relations. Stalin is sent to Wehrmacht are very successful. Red Army eventually gains the time low. Stalin attempts a enough and stages a coup. 
negotiate as the two nations Trotsky is under pressure as upper hand. However, itis in a coup but is unsuccessful. He is Trotsky, seeing that all is lost, 
sign the pact of non-aggression Tukhachevsky is unable to deal itical condition. World War II banished from the USSR for life commits suicide in his office. A 


23 August 1939 with the Blitzkrieg. June 1941 will be a pyrrhic victory. 1943 as punishment. 1946 new era is about to begin. 1947 
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